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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  OF  THESIS 


On  March  1,  1942  the  Division  of  Aid  and  Relief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  began  a 
complete  reconsideration  and  revision  of  its  manual  ma- 
terial.    This  thesis  is  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
that  experience  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
Department's  manual  on  "Assistance  Policies  and  Procedures" 
A  major  part  of  the  thesis  is  devoted  to  examination  of 
the  successive  steps  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
encountered.     Changes  in  thinking  and  action  as  a  result 
of  experience  are  noted  and  studied. 

The  conclusions  presented  are  based  on  this  analy- 
sis of  experience  in  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  their  incorporation  into  the  written  material 
of  the  agency.     Integration  into  the  staff  development 
program  of  both  the  process  of  development  and  the  use  of 
the  written  material  produced  is  emphasized,  as  is  their 
use  in  securing  participation  within  the  Department  and 
sound  relationships  between  the  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies.    The  importance  is  recognized  of  encouraging  aware- 
ness of  need  for  the  development  of  policies  and  proced- 


ures  and  facilitating  the  preparation,  clearance  and 
issuance  of  written  material  to  meet  this  need. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  AND  SETTING  CF  PROJECT 


Historical  Development  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare 

Organized  public  responsibility  on  the  state  level 
for  social  service  has  a  long  history  in  Massachusetts. 
Originally,  however,  this  responsibility  was  seen  and  ac- 
cepted only  on  a  limited  basis  and  primarily  in  financial 
terms.     In  more  recent  years,  the  concept  of  state  re- 
sponsibility has  expanded  to  include  a  recognition  of  the 
need  to  provide  leadership  in  bringing  about  sound  and 
adequate  standards  of  assistance  and  service. 

Although  there  was  interest  in  public  welfare  prior 
to  that  date,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  was  the  first 
governmental  agency  in  Massachusetts  specifically  estab- 
lished to  meet  this  responsibility. 

Created  in  1863,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities  was  charged  with  the  investigation  and  su- 
pervision of  the  entire  system  of  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  and  empowered  to  recommend 
changes  directed  toward  the  economical  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  institutions.     Furthermore  the 
secretary  was  required  to  oversee  and  conduct  the 
"outdoor  business"  of  the  state,  i.e.,  relating  to  the 
unsettled  poor  who  had  residence  in  no  county  and 
hence  were  chargeable  to  the  state. 1 


1  Arthur  E.  Fink,  The  Field  of  Social  Work,  p.  324. 


A  series  of  changes  over  a  period  of  years  ended  in  1919 

with  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 

into  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  under  the 

leadership  of  the  Commissioner  who  was  appointed  by  the 

Governor  and  responsible  to  him  and  the  Legislature. 

Changing  Relationship  Between  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  local  Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

In  Massachusetts  the  county  has  no  actual  signifi- 
cance in  dealing  with  public  welfare  problems.    Under  the 
law  the  board  of  public  welfare  in  each  town  and  city  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  welfare  ser- 
vices within  its  own  borders.     Thus  the  Department  must 
carry  on  direct  relations  with  3 51  independent  communities. 

There  is  still  great  variation  between  boards  of 
public  welfare  in  the  number  of  members,  their  method  of 
selection,  and  the  way  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties. 
In  some  communities  the  board  members  are  elected;  in 
others  they  are  appointed;  in  a  few  there  is  no  board  at 
all.    Especially  in  small  communities,  many  boards  still 
carry  full  administrative  responsibility.     In  other  towns 
and  cities  the  board  acts  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity  to 
an  appointed  agent.     Between  these  extremes  there  are  many 
variations  in  the  degree  of  control  retained  by  the  board. 

Originally  public  assistance  was  the  responsibility 
only  of  the  local  board  of  public  welfare.     No  aid  in  the 
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home  was  given  directly  by  the  state  which  merely  financed 
certain  state  institutions  and  reimbursed  communities  for 
the  care  of  unsettled  recipients  of  General  Relief,  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  for  the  chief  original  function  of 
the  Subdivision  of  Relief  of  the  Department  to  be  the  in- 
vestigation of  claims  for  reimbursement  filed  against  the 
state  by  local  communities  for  assistance  given  to  people 
who  were  claimed  to  have  no  legal  settlement.     The  Depart- 
ment had  no  responsibility  for  other  persons  receiving 
assistance.     Since  the  basis  of  the  claim  against  the 
state  was  the  lack  of  legal  settlement  in  any  community  in 
the  state,  the  settlement  history  was  of  major  importance. 
At  the  same  time  the  settlement  investigation  was  made, 
however,  there  was  some  social  investigation  and  determin- 
ation of  need.     The  major  state  responsibility  was  the 
decision  as  to  whether  the  claim  would  be  approved  for  re- 
imbursement. ' 

With  the  establishment  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
then  called  Mothers'  Aid,  in  1913  and  especially  with  the 
development  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in  1931)  there  was  a  real 
change  in  relationship  between  the  Department  and  local 
boards.     In  both  of  these  categories  of  assistance  there 
was  financial  participation  by  the  state  in  the  assistance 
granted  to  each  individual  regardless  of  his  settlement. 
In  Old  Age  Assistance  the  amount  of  participation  varied 


according  to  whether  or  not  the  person  had  a  le&al  settle- 
ment, but  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  the  settlement  law 
was  entirely  eliminated  in  recent  years.    Moreover,  in 
both  categories  a  new  state-local  relationship  was  estab- 
lished from  the  very  beginning.     It  was  recognized  that 
the  Department  and  local  boards  had  a  common  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  laws  were  properly  carried  out.  The 
idea  of  local  administration  under  state  supervision,  with 
financial  participation  by  both,  began  gradually  to  estab- 
lish itself  and  to  carry  over  to  some  degree  into  General 
Relief, 

This  development  was  strengthened  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  unsettled  General  Relief  cases, 
with  the  resulting  increase  in  financial  participation  by 
the  state  in  that  category  of  assistance.     "The  number  of 
unsettled  cases  charged  to  the  state  increased  from  2T847 
in  1912  to  6,406  in  1928  to  16,532  in  I93O  to  45,368  in 
1932,  and  to  65,519  in  the  fiscal  year  1935-1936."2  with 
this  increase  in  financial  participation  there  naturally 
developed  a  growing  interest  in  making  sure  that  the  funds 
provided  were  properly  expended. 

The  trend  toward  recognition  of  local  administration 
under  state  supervision  was  further  strengthened  by  the 

2  William  Haber,  "The  Public  Welfare  Problem  in 
Massachusetts",  The  Social  Service  Review,  12:195?  June,  193$. 


passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935*    Under  this 
act  the  Department  became  the  single  state  agency  re- 
sponsible for  certifying  to  the  Social  Security  Board  that 
funds  were  being  administered  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
state  plan  that  was  being  carried  out  equally  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

Even  though  the  relationship  between  the  Department 
and  local  boards  was  gradually  accepted  by  both  as  one  of 
local  administration  under  state  supervision,  no  clear 
line  was  drawn  between  those  functions.     As  a  result ,. there 
was  duplication  of  administrative  work  and  lack  of  real 
leadership  on  the  state  level.     This  was  recognized  by  the 
Department  in  the  reorganization  of  1939  when  it  renounced 
the  old  practice  of  duplicating  the  investigation  of  need 
and  determination  of  the  amount  of  assistance  by  local 
boards  in  individual  cases.     Since  that  time,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  steadily  clarifying  for  itself  and  with  local 
boards  its  own  area  of  responsibility.    As  a  result,  it  has 
been  able  to  be  of  increasing  assistance  in  bringing  about 
improved  administration  by  local  boards. 

Organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  organized  into 
three  main  divisions:  the  Division  of  Aid  and  Relief,  the 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  and  the  Division  of 
Juvenile  Training.     The  Division  of  Aid  and  Relief  is  headed 


by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,     This  Division  has  supervisory 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  General 
Relief. 

Prior  to  1939  the  major  functions  of  the  Division 
of  Aid  and  Relief  were  carried  on  by  the  following  sub- 
divisions and  bureaus:  the  Subdivision  of  Relief,  the  Sub- 
division of  Settlements,  the  Subdivision  of  Social  Service, 
the  Subdivision  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  the  Bureau 
of  Old  Age  Assistance.     Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Division  in  1939,  the  Director  of  Aid  and  Relief  has  re- 
sponsibility for  four  of  the  major  subdivisions.  These 
are  Supervisory  Service,  Settlements,  Appeals,  and  Social 
Service  to  the  Tewksbury  State  Hospital  and  Infirmary. 
Other  subdivisions  which  work  closely  with  the  four  already 
mentioned  but  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
are  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  the  Bureau  of  Reseaich  and 
Statistics.     Consultants  within  the  Division  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Director.     These  consultants  are  the  Medical 
Advisor,  the  Medical  Social  Consultant,  the  Consultant  in 
Home  Economics,  and  the  Consultant  in  Staff  Development. 

The  Subdivision  of  Supervisory  Service  is  headed 
by  the  Chief  District  Supervisor  who  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Director  and  is  himself  responsible  for  the  state 


supervisory  staff  throughout  the  Commonwealth.     In  the 
reorganization  of  1939  "the  supervisory  functions  of  the 
Division  were  decentralized  on  a  district  basis,  and  sep- 
aration according  to  categories  was  eliminated  on  the  state 
level.     Seven  district  offices  were  established  throughout 
the  state  on  the  basis  of  case  load,  with  variations  be- 
tween them  in  the  area  covered,  the  number  of  communities 
included,  and  the  size  of  staff.    Each  district  office  is 
headed  by  a  District  Supervisor  who  is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  relief  administration  in  that  district  and 
for  supervision  of  the  state  staff  in  carrying  out  poli- 
cies, establishing  procedures,  and  improving  standards  and 
methods.    Each  District  Supervisor  has  an  assistant  called 
Read  Social  Worker.     Every  district  office  also  has  a  number 
of  Area  Visitors,  each  of  whom  is  assigned  to  one  local 
office  or  a  group  of  local  offices.     These  Area  Visitors 
serve  as  the  Subdivision's  field  staff  in  its  contacts  with 
local  boards  of  public  welfare.     Certain  specialists,  such 
as  Settlement  Agents,  are  also  either  attached  to  each  dis- 
trict office  or  serve  a  district  although  attached  to  a 
central  office  subdivision. 

Awareness  of  Need  for  a  Manual 

Prior  to  the  reorganization  in  1939?  studies  of  the 
Department's  function  and  performance  had  urged  the  devel- 
opment of  a  manual  as  one  important  means  by  which  the 
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Department  could  carry  out  its  supervisory  responsibility. 

In  its  report  in  193^  the  Special  Commission  on  Taxation 

pointed  out  that 

One  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  a  manual  of  procedures 
to  be  used  either  as  a  source  of  standard  information 
of  departmental  policy  or  as  a  guide  in  dealing  with 
problems  in  the  field.     As  a  result,  each  staff  member 
is  left  to  his  own  resources  and  makes  such  decisions 
as  his  light  and  experience  permit  which  leads  to  wide 
variations.     Local  standards  are,  therefore,  not  in 
accordance  with  a  reasonable  uniform  program  under 
state  leadership. -> 

It  was  also  recognized  that  manual  material  was  an 
aid  in  supervision  and,  when  necessary,  provided  the  au- 
thoritative backing  of  the  organization  for  the  worker. 
A  manual  seemed  especially • necessary  because  of  the  number 
of  state  workers  spread  over  a  relatively  large  area  and 
the  number  of  different  local  boards  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration.   A  manual  would  provide  all  field  workers 
with  a  basic  statement  of  function  and  how  it  should  be 
carried  out.     It  would  also  help  to  give  the  different  sub- 
divisions of  the  Department  a  clearer  understanding  of  each 
other's  responsibilities  and  procedures  so  that  all  would 
operate  as  a  united  whole  rather  than  as  isolated  and 
sharply  separated  parts.     Such  common  understanding  would 
help  to  prevent  duplication,  overlapping  and  gaps. 


3  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  Taxation  and  Public  Expenditures, 
Part  II.  Public  Welfare,  Wi th  Recommendations  for  an 
Emergency  ReLj  ef  Tax,  p.  89. 
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In  accordance  with  such  recommendations,  as  part 
of  the  program  of  reorganization  in  1939,  the  Department 
undertook  the  development  of  a  manual.     This  was  issued 
on  September  27,  1939  under  the  title  of  "Manual  of  Laws, 
Rules,  Policies  and  Procedures  For  The  Administration  Of 
Public  Assistance'.'.     This  original  manual  represented  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  effort  and  was  tremendously- 
helpful  at  the  time  to  both  state  and  local  staffs.  It 
was  largely  a  restatement  or  quotation  of  lav/  and  rule, 
with  some  interpretation.     Some  information  on  resources 
was  also  provided.     The  material  was  written  from  a  cate- 
gorical point  of  view.    Although  it  gave  the  basic  eligi- 
bility   requirements  in  all  categori.es,  it  did  not  define 
these  requirements  clearly.    As  a  result,  there  was  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  and  variation  in  practice. 
Moreover,  although  it  was  thought  of  at  the  time  of  devel- 
opment as  a  tentative  draft,  no  procedure  was  established 
for  periodic  revision  or  the  addition  of  new  material  as 
it  was  developed. 

On  May  1,  194-1  a  revision  of  this  manual  was  issued 
in  the  form  of  corrected  pages.     This  assignment  was  under- 
taken on  a  limited  basis.     The  plan  was  only  to  correct  ac- 
tual errors  in  the  existing  material  and  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  new  material  without  basically  altering  the  form, 
content,  or  point  of  view.     Included  in  this  revision  were 


rules,  definitions,  some  interpretation,  and  some  new  in- 
formational, material. 

The  appointment  to  the  Division's  staff  of  the 
Consultant,  in  Home  Economics  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
intensive  study  of  problems  of  standards  of  assistance. 
This  culminated  in  the  issuance  on  Mayl,  1942  of  the 
"Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Administration 
of  Public  Assistance".     Specific  and  carefully  considered 
material  on  methods  of  determining  need,  budgeting,  and 
cohsideration  of  resources  was  provided  in  this  volume. 
Like  the  original  manual,  it  was  wtitten  from  a  cate- 
gorical point  of  view.  - 

In  194-2,  therefore,  the  Division's  manual  material 
was  divided  between  the  "Manual  of  Laws,  Rules,  Policies 
and  Procedures  for  the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance", 
as  revised  in  1941,  and  the  "Manual  of  Standards  of  Assis- 
tance for  the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance".  In 
addition,  there  was  a  growing  body  of  other  official  written 
material.     Some  of  this  interpreted  further  the  subject 
matter  of  the  existing  manuals  while  some  was  actually 
counter  to  it.     This,  of  course,  tended  to  undermine  the 
value  of  the  manuals  and  resulted  in  practice  contrary  to 
the  official  written  instructions  of  the  Division. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  available  written  ma- 
terial beside  the  manuals  was  the  "Staff  Bulletin".  This 


was  issued  monthly  from  January  194-1  through  December  194-1 
by  a  committee  of  supervisors  and  staff  members.  Through 
the  "Staff  Bulletin"  the  state  staff  received  policies  and 
procedures,  informational  material  from  the  Division's 
consultants  and  other  sources,  committee  reports,  book  re- 
views, and  various  kinds  of  notices  and  suggestions.  Al- 
though this  "Staff  Bulletin"  was  of  value  in  developing 
staff  unity,  it  was  also  confusing  because  it  combined,  and 
did  not  always  differentiate  clearly  between,  permanent  and 
temporary,  official  and  unofficial  material.     Moreover,  it 
sometimes  presented  policies  in  a  tentative  state  without 
making  that  fact  clear,  thus  leading  to  confusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  uaed.     The  material  in  the 
"Staff  Bulletin"  was  supposed  to  be  filed  in  the  sequence 
of  chapters  in  the  "Manual  of  Laws,  Rules,  Policies  and 
Procedures  for  the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance", 
as  an  appendix  to  it.     It  proved  difficult  to  refer  to, 
however,  and  its  use  led  to  confusion  because  information 
bearing  on  the  same  problem  was  available  in  different 
places.     In  addition  to  this,  the  "Staff  Bulletin"  was  not 
given  to  local  offices  and  there  was  confusion  as  to  how 
much  should  be  transmitted  to  them  through  word  of  mouth 
by  the  Area  Visitors.     This  method  of  transmission  in  it- 
self inevitably  led  to  some  misunderstanding. 

During  this  same  time,  the  Department  also  issued 


policies  and  procedures  in  the  form  of  official  letters 
to  local  boards.     Some  material,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
made  available  in  written  form  only  through  the  notes  of 
the  Supervisors'  Conferences.     In  addition,  a  certain 
amount  of  information  went  to  individual  workers  or  dis- 
tricts in  answer  to  specific  questions,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  uniformly  given  to  the  whole  staff.  It 
seemed  important  to  gather  together  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  various  types  of  scattered  documents  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  include  information  that  had  not  yet 
been  made  uniformly  available  in  written  form. 

For  other  reasons  also  the  Department  recognized  the 
necessity  of  reconsidering  its  total  manual  meterial. 
There  was  a  growing  realization  of  lack  of  uniformity  and 
equity  in  the  treatment  of  individuals  throughout  the 
state  and  even  within  the  same  community.     Differing  de- 
cisions were  being  made  on  similar  problems  between  the 
351  communities  of  the  state  and  between  the  seven  dis- 
tricts of  the  Department.     These  differences  were  due  not 
to  variations  in  the  circumstances  of  clients  nor  to 
normal  distinctions  between  workers  but  to  a  fundamental 
lack  of  similarity  in  understanding  the  function  of  the 
Department  and  the  policies  and  procedures  necessary  to 
carry  out  that  function  properly.     This  resulted  in  inef- 
ficient administration  and  poor  service  to  clients  and  the 
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community.     It  was  felt  that  much  of  the  difficulty  came 
from  lack  of  clear  written  instructions  and  common  under- 
standing of  them,  a  lack  which  could  be  corrected  by  care- 
ful reconsideration  of  the  manual  material. 

Regular  conferences  of  supervisors,  as  well  as  of 
each  district  office  staff,  were  designed  to  draw  these 
groups  together  in  thinking  and  understanding.  However, 
the  lack  of  official  written  material  meant  that  the  per- 
sons involved  had  to  depend  on  memory  and  notes.  Moreover, 
transmission  of  information  by  word  of  mouth  meant  uncon- 
scious selection  of  what  was  passed  on  and  some  inevitable 
changes  during  the  process.     This  method  also  placed  an 
unfair  responsibility  on  the  staff  for  presenting  basic 
Department  material  verbally  and  left  both  state  and  local 
workers  without  adequate  reference  material. 

As  a  closer  relationship  developed  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  boards  of  public  welfare,  there  were  increasing  re- 
quests from  local  workers  for  advice  and  assistance.  These 
resulted  in  a  constant  flow  of  questions  and  answers  be- 
tween local  offices  and  the  district  offices,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  the  central  office  of  the  Department. 
The  questions  pointed  clearly  to  a  lack  of  necessary  written 
material  that  could  be  consulted  by  boards  of  public  welfare 
when  the  need  arose.     The  resulting  volume  of  work  in  the 
form  of  letters  and  telephone  calls  was  wasteful  of  both 
state  and  local  professional  and  stenographic  time  and  money. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  volume  of  cases  on  which  local 
offices  found  it  necessary  to  ask  advice,  contacts  be- 
tween the  local  and  state  staffs  tended  to  become,  or 
continue  to  be,  quick  discussions  of  individual  situations 
without  relation  to  broader  problems  of  philosophy  and 
policy  or  the  total  welfare  needs  of  the  community.  Some- 
times repeated  illustrations  of  the  same  problem  were 
dealt  with  as  separate  issues,  without  realization  of  their 
fundamental  similarity.    An  emergency  attitude  of  mind 
grew  up  that  dealt  only  with  specific  problems  as  they 
actually  arose.     It  seemed  that  the  development  of  im- 
proved written  material  should  lead  to  sounder  supervision 
as  well  as  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization,  by  giving  up  its 
routine  review  of  individual  cases  the  Department  stated 
in  positive  terms  its  belief  in  local  responsibility  for 
administration.     This,  however,  did  not  remove  from  the 
Department  its  own  obligation  to  help  insure  sound  admin- 
istration.    The  delegation  of  any  task  properly  involves 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  job  which 
is  assigned  to  someone  else  and  the  degree  of  freedom  of 
that  person  or  agency  to  carry  out  the  assignment.  With 
the  transfer  to  local  boards  of  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  public  assistance  programs,  it  seemed 
important  for  the  Department  to  provide  a  clear  and  agreed 
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basis  for  sound  action  and  decision  on  the  local  level. 
The  expenditure  of  state  and  federal  funds  would  be  more 
properly  justified  in  this  way  than  by  detailed  control 
of  local  actions. 

There  were  indications  also  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
written  material  tended  to  encourage  either  dependency  or 
resistance  on  the  part  of  local  workers.     Some  fell  into 
the  habit  of  saving  all  individual  problems  for  the  Area 
Visitor  instead  of  seeking  sound  solutions  themselves  by 
the  study  of  established  policies  which  incorporated  past 
experience  and  thought.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  took  ac- 
tion defiantly,  expecting  to  find  themselves  in  error  later 
but  resenting  the  resulting  financial  loss  which  they  felt 
was  unfairly  visited  upon  them.    Under  such  conditions  su- 
pervision was  on  a  nega  tive  rather  than  a  positive  basis. 
After  acting  in  accordance  with  available  information  and 
what  he  believed  was  his  best  judgement,  the  local  worker's 
decision  was  subject  to  question  and  possible  disapproval 
of  reimbursement.     In  the  past,  financial  loss  on  a  small 
number  of  cases  was  a  relatively  minor  although  always 
irritating  problem.    At  present,  however,  the  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  financial  participation  by  the  Department 
was  involved  meant  serious  financial  loss  to  the  community 
in  case  of  error.     Such  a  penalty  could  be  justified  only 
if  local  action  was  taken  in  spite  of,  and  counter  to,  a 
definite  written  statement  of  the  proper  basis  for  action. 


It  seemed  important,  therefore,  for  the  Department  to  dif- 
ferentiate clearly  in  written  material  between  what  was 
mandatory  or  non-discretionary,  what  was  recommended,  and 
what  was  permitted.     Such  differentiation  did  not  exist  in 
the  available  material. 

The  very  failure  to  state  positively  the  present 
thinking  on  problems  that  were  encountered  encouraged  lack 
of  clarity  in  thought.     This  led  to  confusion  which  arose 
from  differences  of  opinion  that  were  not  fully  recognized 
and  adjusted.     The  preparation  of  material  which  would 
face  such  problems  squarely  should  make  practices  and  re- 
lationships more  definite  and  improve  them.     It  should  also 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  united  thought  and  action.  The 
very  process  of  preparation  of  the  material  would  require 
clear  formulation  of  the  problems  involved.     This,  in  turn, 
would  demand  analysis  which  would  bring  into  the  open  dif- 
ferences, errors,  omissions,  and  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  III 

STEPS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANUAL 

Assignment  of  Responsibility  for  Development 
Having  accepted  the  necessity  for  the  development 
of  new  manual  material  to  meet  the  needs  already  outlined, 
the  next  step  was  to  decide  by  what  means  this  responsi- 
bility should  be  carried  out.     It  was  accepted  without 
difference  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  should  be  given 
to  one  person  rather  than  a  group. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  belief  that  such  a 
person  would  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  total  problem 
and  would  see  the  needs  of  each  part  in  relation  to  the 
whole  rather  than  as  an  isolated  segment.    Unity  in  arrange- 
ment of  material  and  consistent  content  would  result.  More- 
over, much  preparatory  work  would  be  required  of  a  type 
that  could  best  be  carried  on  by  one  person.     It  was  ne- 
cessary to  gather  scattered  material,  eliminate  duplication, 
and  state  issues  clearly.     Another  factor  which  had  wight 
in  the  decision  to  give  the  assignment  to  one  person  was 
the  recognized  importance  of  completing  the  Manual  and  making 
it  available  as  quickly  as  possible.     Over-emphasis  on  this 
real  need,  however,  created  problems  at  intervals  through- 
out the  process  of  development.     In  some  instances  it  led 
to  a  sacrifice  of  careful  planning  for  the  sake  of  speed. 


Actual  experience  proved  the  value  of  having  cen- 
tralized responsibility  for  the  collection  of  material 
and  the  selection  and  statement  of  problems.     The  use  of 
planned  material  prepared  in  advance  did  not  inhibit 
spontaneous  group  discussion,  as  might  have  been  feared. 
Time  was  saved  and  the  work  was  better  organized.  Aim- 
less discussion  and  wasted  time  were  prevented.  Inte- 
grated, coherent  material  was  produced. 

The  development  of  a  Department's  written  material 
is  too  difficult  and  too  important  a  task  to  be  divided 
among  several  people  who  have  other  major  responsibilities, 
or  even  to  be  given  to  one  person  who  is  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  treat  it  as  only  another  task  added  to  his  usual 
duties.    Because  the  persons  involved  have  other  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  some  area  of  the  Department's  activity, 
there  is  likely  to  be  improper  emphasis  on  the  area  of 
their  interest  in  the  process  of  manual  development.  More- 
over, such  workers  will  usually  have  very  complete  knowledge 
of  their  own  jobs  but  will  lack  the  total  understanding  of, 
and  the  proper  perspective  on,  what  is  being  developed  and 
what  already  exists  in  other  subdivisions  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    The  broad  view  will  be  lacking  that  is  necessary  to 
weave  all  the  parts  into  a  balanced  whole. 

Wherever  the  responsibility  is  located,  it  will  require 
for  its  fulfillment  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  agency,  its  purpose  and  function,  its 
existing  policy,  its  organizational  structures,  its 


operational  procedures  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
various  professional  skills  which  are  necessary  in 
the  operation  of  the  agency's  programs. 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  manual  to 
one  person  was  seen  as  an  acceptance  by  that  person  of  an 
obligation  to  guide  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment and  preparation  of  material  within  an  agreed  out- 
line for  study  by  the  Department  as  a  whole.     This  included 
gathering  problems  and  stating  clearly  the  issues  involved. 
Need  for  consideration  of  problems  and  decision  on  issues 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Department  as  it  became  apparent. 
The  person  in  charge  of  manual  development  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  awareness  of  such  needs  and  for  calling 
attention  to  them,  but  the  responsibility  for  decision  was 
considered  a  function  of  the  executive. 

Although  there  was  early  agreement  on  the  need  to 
assign  the  responsibility  for  development  of  the  manual  to 
one  person,  there  was  insufficient  consideration  in  terms 
of  committee  activity.     From  the  beginning  there  was  gen- 
eral, though  rather  vague,  understanding  that  a  central 
committee  should  have  an  important  part  in  the  total  process. 
The  function  of  this  committee,  however,  was  indefinite. 
There  was  no  clear  decision  as  to  whether  it  would  discuss 

problems  in  order  to  clarify  issues,  make  recommendations, 


1  Social  Security  Board,  Preparation  of  Manuals  in 
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or  actually  make  decisions.    As  a  result  it  carried  on  a 
combination  of  all  these  functions.     It  considered  and 
recommended  changes  in  the  outline  of  the  manual,  suggested 
decisions  on  problems  of  policy  and  procedure,  and  made  de- 
cisions on  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  development  of 
the  manual,  such  as  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for 
writing  different  sections  and  the  selection  of  material 
for  referral  to  other  groups  for  consideration.  Although 
this  was  all  helpful,  sufficient  thought  was  not  given  to 
the  purpose  which  an  over-all  committee  or  any  committee 
should  serve,  and  its  assignment  was  not  definite  enough. 

The  composition  of  the  committee  was  also  not  clear- 
ly thought  through  in  relation  to  its  function.     In  addition 
to  the  Commissioner  and  Director,  the  committee  included  the 
Supervisor  of  Social  Service,  the  Chief  Supervisor  and  a 
representative  from  the  Pegional  Office  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.     The  Supervisors  of  Accounts,  Settlements, 
Appeals,  Research  and  Statistics  were  called  in  only  when 
specific  problems  arose  in  their  fields.     Because  of  this, 
they  lacked  complete  understanding  of  the  total  project  and 
did  not  perhaps  see  fully  the  relationship  of  their  own 
part  to  the  whole.     An  opportunity  for  integration  and  devel- 
opment of  common  understanding  was  not  fully  used,  although 
real  value  came  from  the  joint  consideration  that  was  carried 
on. 


An  over-all  committee  that  really  represented  all 
divisions  and  subdivisions  having  major  responsibility  in 
the  work  under  consideration  would  have  been  valuable. 
Among  the  members  would  have  been  the  Chief  Supervisor  and 
the  Supervisors  of  Settlements,  Appeals,  Accounts,  Research 
and  Statistics;  the  committee  would  also  have  included  the 
Social  Security  Board  representative,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  as  often  as  they  felt  it  was  necessary  and 
possible  for  them  to  be  present.     The  members  of  this  group 
would  have  had  a  full  understanding  of  the  total  plan  which 
they  could  have  passed  on  to  those  working  with  them.  Each 
representative  on  the  over-all  committee  could  have  headed 
a  subcommittee  in  his  own  division  or  subdivision.  This 
would  have  given  the  major  committee  the  benefit  of  wider 
experience,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  needless  duplica- 
tion.    Such  a  plan  would  also  have  led  to  a  greater  feeling 
of  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  whole  staff. 
Problems  relating  specifically  to  the  work  of  one  subdivision 
could  have  been  cleared  with  that  subcommittee,  while  the 
major  committee  would  have  been  kept  aware  of  the  progress 
of  the  plan  as  a  whole.     The  preparation  and  revision  of 
specific  sections  of  the  manual  or  special  material  could 
have  been  definitely  assigned  to  the  proper  subcommittee. 

Assignment  to  one  person  of  the  responsibility  for 
guiding  development  of  a  manual  would  seem  essential  for 


successful  and  efficient  progress  of  the  work.     It  is  also 
important  that  the  person  selected  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of,  and  need  for,  sound  committee  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  staff  throughout  the  total  process.  If 
committee  activity  is  to  be  purposeful  and  really  effective, 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  members,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reaching  all  parts  of  the  staff 
having  responsibility  for  the  various  areas  of  activity 
under  consideration.     Specific  assignments  to  all  committees 
will  prevent  overlapping  of  function  and  confusion. 

In  picking  committee  personnel,  it  would  seem  a 
minimum  essential  that  the  immediate  supervisor  of  the  per- 
son chosen  always  be  consulted  and  certainly  at  least  be 
aware  of  the  situation  before  the  selection  is  made  known 
to  that  person  and  other  staff  members.    An  apparently 
minor  error  of  this  sort  can  insidiously  undermine  proper 
organizational  relationships  and  arouse  insecurity  and  con- 
fusion.   Moreover,  the  agency  executive  and  his  immediate 
assistants  cannot  hope  to  be  fully  aware  of  all  staff  abil- 
ities and  needs  and,  therefore,  cannot  make  the  wisest 
choice  without  the  advice  of  those  supervising  the  group 
from  which  the  selection  is  to  be  made. 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  for  development  of 
the  manual  to  one  person  was  originally  seen  as  a  temporary 
task  which  would  last  only  until  the  manual  had  been  completed 


and  issued.    Until  almost  the  end  of  the  period  of  develop- 
ment, agreement  was  lacking  that  work  on  the  manual  was  a 
continuing  task  which  properly  called  for  permanent  assign- 
ment as  the  major  duty  of  a  specific  staff  member.  Future 
activity  in  connection  with  manual  material  was  thought  of 
in  rather  limited  terms,  primarily  as  the  making  of  minor 
changes  to  keep  information  current;  it  was  felt  that  this 
could  probably  be  carried  as  an  additional  responsibility 
by  some  person  already  on  the  central  office  staff.  This 
failure  to  agree  on  continuing  development  of  the  manual  as 
a  permanent  and  major  task  was  a  handicap. 

Carrying  such  work  on  a  temporary  basis  prevents 
long-term  planning  that  can  be  integrated  into  the  day-by- 
day  job  of  the  whole  agency.     It  encourages  thinking  of 
problems  in  emergency  terms  of  quick  settlement  instead  of 
thoughtful  planning  for  careful  consideration  and  sound 
decision.     It  creates  further  problems  by  making  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  important  people  away  from  their  regular  work 
for  large  blocks  of  time  while  the  immediate  task  is  being 
completed, 

A  person  who  is  carrying  such  a  responsibility  on  a 
temporary  basis  does  not  feel  the  same  need  or  right  to 
gather  material  that  will  be  available  for  future  reference 
on  related  problems.     It  is  more  likely  that,  necessary 
temporary  use  having  been  made  of  material,  it  is  then 


scattered  to  other  parts  of  the  agency  without  any  perma- 
nent record  being  made  or  a  file  kept  for  continuing  use. 
Similarly,  there  is  less  desire  and  freedom  to  develop 
devices  which  would  be  valuable  in  future  work  of  the  same 
kind.     There  is  the  feeling  that  another  person  taking 
over  the  assignment  may  prefer  another  type  of  card  index 
system,  for  example,  to  the  one  selected  by  the  first 
worker.     If  the  apparent  plan  is  that  no  permanent  worker 
will  be  appointed,  then  a  certain  amount  of  clerical  time 
will  have  been  wasted  in  preparing  such  devices,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  project. 

A  person  who  is  carrying  such  a  responsibility  as 
a  temporary  assignment  is  also  likely  to  decide  issues  of 
relationship  on  the  basis  of  expediency  and  speed  in  meet- 
ing the  present  need  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
basic  issues  involved.     If  the  plan  is  that  another  person 
is  to  take  over  the  permanent  responsibility,  the  first 
worker  may  feel  that  the  right  to  participate  in  such  im- 
portant decisions  should  be  reserved  for  his  successor. 
There  is  thus  less  likely  to  be  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  degree  of  responsibility  and  authority  given  to  the 
person  carrying  the  job  temporarily;  he  is,  therefore,  les 
free  to  make  sound  plans. 

An  additional  problem  exists  if  the  person  who  is 
carrying  the  temporary  assignment  has  also,  and  continues 
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to  carry  during  the  same  period,  a  regular  Department  re- 
sponsibility to  which  he  will  return  after  the  special  as- 
signment is  completed.     There  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  his  own  as  to  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  responsibilities.     Those  who 
have  similar  permanent  jobs  may  feel  some  awkwardness  and 
insecurity  if  their  work  is  subject  to  his  review  during' 
this  period  as  it  would  ordinarily  be  only  to  that  of  their 
supervisor.     There  may  be  similar  awkwardness  if  the  special 
assignment  places  the  worker  in  a  position  of  consultation 
with  persons  who  usually  supervise  his  regular  work. 

If  development  of  a  manual  is  to  be  successful,  it 
must  be  seen  not  as  an  isolated  segment  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Department's  work,  a  continuing  responsibility 
which  draws  strength  from  daily  experience  and  gives  added 
meaning  to  it.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  must  be 
specifically  assigned  to  one  person  whose  permanent  place 
in  the  organization  of  the  Department  and  whose  area  of  ac- 
tivity are  clearly  defined.     Since  the  development  of  manual 
material  for  a  Division  is  closely  related  to  the  over-all 
responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Director,  the 
person  in  charge  of  this  work  should  have  direct  access  to 
the  executive.     The  work  is  unnecessarily  delayed  and  the 
material  loses  clarity  when  the  person  in  charge  is  able  to 
reach  the  Director  only  through  intervening  people. 
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Selection  of  Area  of  Responsibility 

In  selecting  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  manual, 

discussion  and  decision  were  based  on  material  contained 

in  a  pamphlet  made  available  by  the  Regional  Office  of  the 

2 

Social  Security  Board.      This  pamphlet  seemed  to  offer  the 
most  comprehensive  statement  on  the  subject.     It  recom- 
mended a  manual  system  consisting  bf  a  series  of  volumes, 
each  of  which  could  be  used  alone  but  all  of  which  would 
together  form  a  comprehensive,  integrated  whole.     Such  a 
system  would  make  it  possible  for  each  worker  to  have  con- 
stantly with  him  the  volume  which  contained  the  material 
he  needed  most,  while  whole  sets  could  be  made  available 
to  all,  for  example,  in  local  and  district  offices. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  manual  system  would 
consist  of  either  six  or  seven  volumes.    Volume  I  or  the 
General  volume  would  provide  an  introductory  statement 
about  the  agency's  method  of  developing,  distributing,  and 
controlling  its  written  material,  including  publications 
and  informational  service.     It  would  also  present  the  his- 
torical development  of  public  welfare  in  the  state  and  woulfi 
give  basic  legal  material  bearing  on  the  functions  of  the 
Department.    Volume  II  on  Organization  would  give  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  agency  and  the  duties  of  all  staff 

2  Social  Security  Board,  Preparation  of  Manuals  in 
State  Public  Assistance  Agencies,  Bureau  Circular  No,  1?, 
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members.    Volume  III  on  Personnel  would  state  the  policies 
and  procedures  that  guide  personnel  work  within  the  De- 
partment and  would  give  information  on  Civil  Service,  with 
specifications  and  salary  ranges  for  all  classes  of  posi- 
tions.    It  would  also  offer  information  on  provisions  for 
staff  development.    Volume  IV  would  discuss  Docial  Work 
Policies  and  Procedures  pertaining  to  the  Department's 
area  of  responsibility.    Volume  IVA,  which  might  be  included 
as  a  part  of  Volume  IV,  would  give  information  on  Resources 
and  related  programs,  including  methods  of  clearance,  re- 
lationships and  policies  regarding  use.    Volume  V  on 
Finance  would  give  policies  and  procedures  in  connection 
with  financial  matters.    Volume  VI  on  Research  and  Statis- 
tics would  state  the  general  purpose  and  methods  of  secur- 
ing data  and  its  use  in  understanding  and  explaining  the 
work  of  the  agency. 

The  thought  of  a  sihgle  manual  to  cover  all  these 
subjects  was  immediately  discarded  because  it  would  prove 
so  voluminous  that  it  would  be  cumbersome.    Moreover,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prepare  such  a  single  volume  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  material  would  be  used  primarily  by  certain  groups 
only,  while  other  information  would  be  used  frequently  by 
almost  everyone,  it  seemed  wiser  to  prepare  separate  man- 
uals which  could  be  combined  in  a  set  where  such  an  arrange- 


merit  would  be  helpful. 

Thus  it  became  necessary  to  decide  which  volume  should 
be  prepared  first,  and  the  unanimous  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  material  on  policies  and  procedures.     This  section 
of  the  manual  system  would  be  used  most  frequently  and  by 
the  largest  group.    Moreover,  since  the  primary  public  as- 
sistance function  is  to  determine  need  and  grant  a  proper 
amount  of  assistance,  it  was  important  to  give  help  first 
to  the  group  carrying  out  this  function.     Actual  adminis- 
tration of  public  assistance  laws  is  performed  by  local 
workers  in  the  field  who  are  farthest  from  the  Department 
•and  most  in  need  of  basic  written  material  to  help  them  in 
performing  their  day-by-day  job.     In  addition,  since  much 
scattered  material  was  already  available  on  this  subject, 
partly  in  manual  form,  it  seemed  important  to  integrate 
this  and  make  it  current. 

Collection  and  Coordination  of  Material 
The  basic  effort  in  the  collection  of  material  for 
consideration  was  to  secure  the  benefit  of  as  wide  experi- 
ence and  as  broad  thinking  as  possible  on  problems  arising 
in  the  area  of  policies  and  procedures.     This  should  be 
more  than  a  collection  of  questions;  it  should  include  a 
statement  of  the  issues  involved  in  each  question.  More- 
over, the  search  for  subject  matter  should  not  be  limited 
to  experience  in  Massachusetts  only.     Other  states  might 
already  have  learned  how  to  deal  adequately  with  problems 


that  were  as  yet  unsolved  here  or  might  already  be  studying 

problems  of  which  this  state  was  just  becoming  aware. 

Therefore,  the  manuals  of  several  other  states  were  studied 

from  the  point  of  view  of  policies  and  procedures  which 

they  included  and  their  thinking  about  these.  Material 

available  from  the  Social  Security  Board  was  also  consulted 

because  it  offered  a  broad  picture  of  national  experience 

as  well  as  conscious  and  careful  thinking  on  many  of  the 

questions  under  consideration.     The  Regional  Office  reading 

file  for  Massachusetts  and  the  administrative  review  of  the 
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state  for  the  preceding  year  were  particularly  helpful. 
Study  of  selected  professional  literature  on  specific  sub- 
jects was  also  of  assistance. 

It  seemed  equally  important  to  include  what  was 
available  from  past  experience  within  the  Department  itself. 
Some  of  this  information  was  already  collected  in  the  orig- 
inal manual  and  the  "Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance  for 
the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance".     Other  scattered 
Department  material  which  was  collected  for  this  purpose 
included  the  notes  of  the  bi-weekly  Supervisors'  Confer- 
ences, the  official  letters  issued  by  the  Commissioner  to 
boards  of  public  welfare,  the  various  public  assistance 
laws,  available  opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  Depart- 

3  Social  Security  Board,  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Findings  in  the  Administrative  Revi ew  of  the  Programs  for  Old 
.     :      distance  arid  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Massachusetts. 


ment  rules  in  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the 'Btaff  Bulletin",  available  letters  to  and 
from  other  divisions  of  the  Department  and  other  agencies 
on  problems  of  policy  and  procedure. 

In  an  effort  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  prob- 
lems as  they  are  actually  met  on  the  day-by-day  job,  per- 
tinent information  was  collected  from  one  district  offfce. 
This  included  monthly  reports  of  the  District  Supervisor,, 
notes  of  the  semi-monthly  staff  meetings,  and  correspondence 
to  and  from  the  central  office  of  the  Department.     Tt  was 
assumed  that  this  one  district  would  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  all  the  seven  districts.     Although  this  was  prbb- 
ably  true,  there  would  have  been  great  value  in  asking  each 
of  the  districts  to  collect  and  forward  problems  which  it 
felt  should  be  given  consideration.     This  would  have  led  to 
a  feeing  of  more  active  participation  by  all  early  in  the 
work  and  would  have  introduced  even  broader  thinking  and 
experience. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  collection  of  material  from 
consultants  and  special  subdivisions  like  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics.     Memoranda  to  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment's specialists  and  consultants  were  gathered  in  the 
same  district  from  which  other  material  was  obtained. 
Again  it  was  assumed  that  this  would  be  representative  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.     There  would  have  been  additional 


value,  however,  in  asking  these  staff  members  to  examine 
their  files  and  make  available  any  letters  relating  to 
problems  which  they  felt  should  be  given  consideration. 
Some  memoranda  of  this  sort  were  produced  during  later 
study  but  this  was  not  done  on  any  uniform  basis.  Quite 
complete  material  from  the  Supervisor  of  Appeals  to  the 
Referees  between  March  11,  1939  and  August  21,  1941  was 
secured.     This  was  particularly  helpful  because  in  appeal 
cases  issues  are  often  most  clearly  presented.     A  committee 
of  the  group  responsible  for  dealing  with  this  material  on 
the  daily  job  could,  however,  have  produced  information  of 
great  value  in  manual  development  and  could,  at  the  same 
time,  have  improved  its  own  work  by  careful  analysis  of 
groups  of  cases  illustrating  particular  problems. 

There  would  have  been  similar  value  in  direct  col- 
lection of  material  from  local  boards  of  public  welfare. 
Indirectly,  letters  and  questions  from  them,  calling  atten- 
tion to  problems,  were  obtained  in  the  one  district  office 
in  which  subject  matter  was  gathered.     Again,  however,  local 
boards  themselves  were  not  aware  of  their  participation. 
Moreover,  they  did  not  gain  the  value  that  would  have  come 
from  active  discussion  centered  on  consideration  of  problems. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  collection  of 
subject  matter  by  one  person  resulted  in  saving  time  and 
in  securing  comprehensive  material  which  avoided  duplication. 
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Wider  participation  in  this  process,  however,  would  have 
produced  even  more  complete  information,  more  closely  re- 
lated to  experience.     Such  participation  would  also  have 
led  to  earlier  general  awareness  of  what  was  being  done 
and  to  realization  that  the  plan  was  really  intended  to 
meet  actual  needs  on  the  job.     In  addition  it  would  have 
helped  to  bring  about  improved  performance.  Duplication 
could  still  have  been  eliminated  through  the  single  person 
to  whom  all  this  material  would  have  come  from  consultants, 
specialists,  district  offices  and  local  workers.  Moreover, 
in  the  process  of  collection  and  coordination  of  its  own 
questions  and  ideas,  each  group  could  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  sifting  and  analysis  which  would  have  reduced 
the  actual  volume  of  subject  matter  referred. 

After  the  material  had  been  collected,  it  was  com- 
bined under  topical  headings  to  be  used  later  as  a  basis 
for  study  and  discussion.     Constant  analysis  and  definition 
were  involved  in  this  process  of  coordination.    Many  factors 
had  to  be  considered,  such  as  legal  requirements,  community 
feeling,  present  administrative  organization  in  local  and 
state  agencies,  present  stage  of  development  of  personnel, 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the  past.  The 
same  issues  arose  repeatedly  in  material  received  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  each  added  a  new  point  of  view  or  pre- 
sented another  aspect  of  the  situation.    Assignment  of  this 

process  of  coordination  to  one  person  resulted  in  economy 
of  time  and  effort.  If  necessary,  it  mifht  have  been  di- 
vided between  several  people,  but  the  method  used  helped 
to  give  the  person  responsible  for  developing  the  project 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  situation  that  proved  valuable 
in  making  further  plans. 

Development  of  Outline 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  outline  for  the  manual 
was  developed  simultaneously  with  the  collection  of  material 
for  consideration.     This  proved  helpful  because  one  process 
tended  to  clarify  the  other  and  to  call  attention  to  addi- 
tional needs. 

Basically  the  outline  used  was  the  one  recommended 
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in  Social  Security  Board  material.      This  outline  seemed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  point  of  view  of  the  Department  best 
and  to  provide  a  clear  basis  for  presentation  of  informa- 
tion.    Natually  it  had  to  be  adapted  to  meet  actual  needs 
in  this  state.    For  this  reason  some  items  in  the  original 
outline  were  omitted,  while  other  items  were  added.  Some 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  arrangement  of  topics. 

After  the  outline  had  been  prepared,  it  was  presented 
to  the  over-all  committee  for  study  and  discussion.     As  a 
result,  some  further  changes  in  arrangement  were  made, 


4  Social  Security  Board,  Preparation  of  Manuals  in 
State  Publ i c  Assistance  Agencies,  Bureau  Circular  No.  IP. 


resulting  in  greater  unity  of  content  because  related  items 
were  brought  together.    A  few  more  topics  were  also  added 
which  had  come  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  committee 
in  their  experience.     Committee  consideration  at  this  point 
was  very  helpful  because  it  served  to  clarify  aims,  brought 
a  fresh  point  of  view  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  tested 
the  prepared  outline  against  varied  experience.  Naturally 
this  resulted  in  a  sounder  piece  of  work. 

At  this  point  the  outline  was  divided  into  two  major 
sections.     One  section  covered  policies,  including  both 
general  ones  and  those  specifically  affecting  eligibility. 
The  other  section  was  devoted  to  procedures  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  on  the  actual  job.     During  the  final 
discussion  of  the  outline,  this  section  was  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  latter  covering  the  provision  of  services 
other  than  financial  assistance.     There  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  validity  of  such  a  division  be- 
cause the  provision  of  services  occurs  throughout  all  pro- 
cedures as  an  integral  part  of  good  administration.  At 
this  time,  however,  it  seemed  important  to  stress  other 
services  beside  those  performed  specifically  in  relation  to 
the  granting  of  financial  assistance.     The  separate  section 
gave  this  desired  prominence  to  such  services. 

Participation  in  Development  of  Material 
Although  the  value  of  participation  by  the  local 


and  state  staff  in  the  development  of  manual  material  was 
appreciated  from  the  beginning  of  the  project,  the  original 
decision  was  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  speed,  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  direct  participation. 
This  belief  was  expressed  in  a  memorandum  written  shortly- 
after  the  work  began,  outlining  the  plan  of  procedure  to  be 
followed.     This  memorandum  stated,  "In  dealing  with  contin- 
uing responsibility  for  the  manual  on  a  permanent  basis, 
planned  participation  of  both  state  staff  and  local  offi- 
cials would  be  essential  for  successful  development  and 
use.     Such  participation,  however,  does  not  seem  wise  or 
possible  at  this  time."    The  memorandum  went  on  to  say 
that  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  shared  experience  should 
be  gained  indirectly  through  close  association  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  development  of  the  manual  with  the 
one  district  office  in  which  subject  matter  was  being  col- 
lected. 

Experience  soon  showed,  however,  that  the  planned 
method  was  not  meeting  the  need  because  development  through 
staff  participation  was  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  speed. 
Neither  local  nor  state  staff  recognized  the  amount  of 
consideration  being  given  to  problems  as  previously  pre- 
sented by  them  and  the  use  being  made  of  information  ob- 
tained from  them  and  opinions  expressed  by  them.  Because 
no  direct  explanation  was  given  to  either  group  of  the  need 


for  their  help  or  the  value  placed  upon  it,  they  felt  that 
the  development  of  the  manual  was  a  thing  rather  apart 
from  their  experience  and  responsibility.     It  rapidly  be- 
came clear  that  interpretation  was  essential  and  that  a 
more  open  and  more  definite  relationship  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

Because  of  this  realization,  about  three  months 
after  the  project  began,  a  definite  change  in  procedure 
was  inaugurated  by  sending  a  memorandum  to  all  members  of 
the  state  staff  and  a  letter  to  all  local  boards.  Both 
expressed  the  new  point  of  view.     The  memorandum  to  the 
state  staff  explained  that  work  on  the  manual  had  begun 
and  asked  for  help  in  the  process  of  development.  The 
letter  to  local  boards  made  the  same  statements  and  pre- 
sented in  addition  the  major  parts  of  the  manual  outline 
and  asked  for  comments  and  questions  on  the  problems  it 
contained.     All  replies  were  acknowledged  by  the  Commis- 
sioner.    The  material  received  was  analyzed  and  used  in 
further  consideration.     Although  the  volume  of  response 
was  not  large,  a  change  in  feeling  was  apparent.     A  few 
letters  were  received  from  members  of  the  state  staff. 
These  referred  specific  problems  for  study  and  made  sug- 
gestions as  to  definite  policies  and  procedures.     The  vol- 
ume of  response  from  local  boards  was  greater.  Thirty 
letters  were  received  from  twenty-nine  of  the  351  communi- 


ties  in  the  state.     Many  of  those  who  wrote  requested  the 
development  of  a  continuing  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment and  local  boards  on  matters  of  policy  and  proce- 
dure.    There  was  general  satisfaction  at  being  consulted 
directly  by  the  policy-making  authority. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  experience  and  partly 
because  continued  thought  on  the  problem  emphasized  the 
need  to  make  full  use  of  local  and  state  experience,  the 
over-all  committee  felt  that  further  efforts  must  be  made 
to  secure  such  participation.     In  later  consideration  of 
material,  therefore,  certain  questions  were  selected  for 
referral  to  local  and  state  workers.     Problems  chosen  in- 
cluded those  in  which  the  workers  could  contribute  most 
and  those  whose  discussion  would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
workers  themselves.     Among  these  were  subjects  on  which 
there  was  sharp  difference  of  opinion  with  clashing  points 
of  view,  some  in  which  there  were  confusion  and  need  for 
clarification  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  and  some  on  which 
a  definite  change  in  policy  seemed  necessary  which  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  preparatory  discussion  and  thought. 

These  selected  problems  were  outlined  in  written 
form  with  possible  decisions,  different  points  of  view,  and 
available  helpful  material  from  other  sources.  Examples 
of  the  topics  included  were:  a  definition  of  fit  parent  . 
and  suitable  home  as  an  eligibility  factor  in  Aid  to  Dependent 


Children,  the  effect  of  transfer  of  income  on  eligibility 
for  public  assistance,  the  effect  on  eligibility  of  resi- 
dence out  of  the  state.     This  material  was  presented  at 
several  Supervisors'  Conferences  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
The  Supervisors,  in  turn,  presented  it  at  district  office 
staff  meetings.     The  resulting  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tions were  reported  back  Verbally  and  in  writing  by  the 
Supervisors  or  designated  staff  members.     The  amount  of 
time  and  effort  which  went  into  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  this  material  was  well  spent  not  only  in  terms  of 
the  tangible  results  obtained  but  also  in  the  improved 
morale  it  produced,  as  well  as  the  wider  thinking  on  im- 
portant problems  and  the  increased  awareness  of  them.  The 
verbal  and  written  information  sent  in  was  summarized  as 
a  basis  for  further  study. 

A  similar  method  of  securing  consideration  was  used 
with  local  boards.     Topics  were  selected  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  used  in  picking  material  for  discussion  by. the 
state  staff.     These  were  presented  at  several  successive 
meetings  of  the  Belief  Officers'  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  local  public  welfare  workers.     Although  the  group 
was  too  large  to  make  possible  the  careful  consideration 
that  could  have  taken  place  in  smaller  study  groups,  the 
method  used  provided  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project.     Moreover,  local  workers  had  a  chance 


to  express  their  thoughts  about  some  of  the  problems  on 
which  strong  feeling  existed.     In  addition,  this  direct 
consultation  led  to  a  satisfying  feeling  of  active  parti- 
cipation which  had  not  previously  existed. 

The  experience  in  this  part  of  the  manual  develop- 
ment led  to  fuller  recognition  of  the  importance  of  direct 
and  active  participation  by  state  and  local  staff.  Such 
sharing  of  experience  with  the  staff  contributes  to  the 
development  of  morale  by  recognizing  the  value  of  their 
help  and  by  giving  them  full  understanding  of  what  is  being 
done  throughout  the  process.    Even  though  all  the  work  done 
is  based  on  clear  recognition  of  staff  needs  and  desires, 
it  loses  value  if  the  staff  itself  is  not  directly  aware 
of  this  fact  and,  therefore,  perhaps  assumes  that  material 
is  being  developed  which  is  unrelated  to  actual  experience. 
This  fact,  of  course,  emphasized  the  importance  of  careful 
and  complete  interpretation  throughout  the  process  and  to 
the  whole  organization. 

The  same  interpretation  and  direct  relationship  are 
particularly  important  in  dealing  with  local  boards.  Here 
also  their  use  leads  to  improved  morale  and  more  complete 
acceptance  of  the  material  because  the  boards  then  believe 
it  is  based  on  recognition  of  a  joint  responsibility.  If 
actual  local  needs  and  experience  are  not  considered,  poli- 
cies will  not  be  realistically  developed  and  important  points 


may  not  be  fully  cleared  or  may  be  entirely  omitted. 

In  developing  policies  and  procedures,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  on  the  client. 
This  is  best  known  to  workers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
actual  administration  of  the  law  because  they  deal  with  the 
policy  or  procedure  at  the  point  where  It  really  reaches 
the  client.     Because  of  past  experience  and  present  know- 
ledge, such  workers  can  frequently  foresee  the  effect  of 
a  policy  or  procedure  on  the  client  while  it  is  still  in 
the  formative  stage.     They  are,  therefore,  able  to  raise 
questions  and  point  out  needs  in  a  way  that  results  in 
sounder  and  clearer  decisions.     They  can  also  grasp  more 
clearly  the  effect  of  the  proposed  policy  or  procedure  on 
the  administrative  agency,  pointing  out  problems  it  may 
create  or  weakness  it  contins.     Correction  of  such  flaws 
before  the  policy  or  procedure  is  actually  put  into  final 
form  inevitably  results  in  better  service  to  the  client  and 
prevents  the  development  of  practice  based  on  theory  divorced 
from  reality. 

Policies  and  procedures  developed  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  those  who  are  to  put  them  into  effect  are 
quite  likely  not  to  be  accepted.     Even  legal  power  and 
control  over  financial  reimbursement  may  prove  without  real 
strength  if  true  agreement  is  lacking  as  to  aims  and  methods 
of  putting  them  into  effect.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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also  the  danger  that  the  desire  for  responsibility  and  the 
ability  to  carry  it  will  be  lost  if  completed  decisions 
are  constantly  handed  down  to  be  carried  out  by  a  group 
which  has  no  real  part  in  the  development  of  these  decisions. 
Even  clear  explanation  and  real  acceptance  after  the  fact 
do  not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  responsible  participa- 
tion during  development.    Failure  to  provide  for  this  in 
agency  administration  may  lead  to  the  same  dangers  that 
develop  from  similar  failure  in  a  democracy  where  it 

means  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  citizens  will 
be  expected  to  perform  functions  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  to  carry  out  policies  for  which  the  goals 
remain  obscure.     This  procedure  obviously  excludes  the 
masses  from  the  most  meaningful  of  all  known  activities- 
namely,  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  ends,  goals, 
purposes,  and  values.    Ultimately,  It  means,  of  course, 
that  they  will  lose  this  capacity  altogether,  at  which 
point  they  will  not  merely  submit  to  dictatorial  au- 
thority but  will  actually  demand  to  be  ruled. 5 

One  great  need  in  any  agency  is  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  method  for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  whole  staff  will  contribute  experience 
and  thought  to  the  process  and  will  have  a  real  share  of 
responsibility *  in  it.     This  is  especially  true  in  a  large 
agency  when  that  part  of  the  staff  which  actually  carries 
the  field  job  is  rather  remote  from  the  central  body.  It 
is  even  more  important  when  the  administrative  unit  is  a 
separate  agency  which  otherwise  is  placed  in  the  position 

5  Eduard  Lindeman,  "Group  Work  and  Democracy-A  Phil- 
osophical Note",  New  Trends  in  Group  Work,  p.  52. 
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of  being  required  continually  to  carry  out  decisions  handed 
down  to  it  by'  another  group.     The  development  of  a  process 
which  will  recognize  the  importance  of  active  participation 
without  becoming  unwieldy  is  no  easy  task. 

Another  possible  danger  that  must  be  considered  is 
that  in  such  a  process  the  cental  body  may  cut  across  the 
usual  lines  of  relationship.    For  example,  the  central 
office  of  the  Department  might  establish  an  unsound  rela- 
tionship with  local  boards  whose  continuing  association 
with  the  Department  should  be  through  a  district  office. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  follow  the  regular  lines  of 
supervision  and  to  emphasize  that  the  relationship  between 
the  local  office  and  the  Department  must  flow  through  the 
Area  Visitor.     This  is  just  as  true  in  the  area  of  policy 
development  as  in  other  matters.     A  Department  should  make 
clear  in  describing  its  process  of  developing  policies  and 
procedures  that  one  important  responsibility  of  its  field 
representative  (Area  Visitor)  is  to  discuss  with  local 
offices  problems  which  need  or  are  receiving  consideration. 
This,  of  course,  includes  the  duty  to  report  back  to  the 
Department  honestly  and  accurately  the  opinions  and  ideas 
expressed.     Such  information  can  then  be  coordinated  in 
the  district  office  and  forward4d  to  the  central  office. 

Although  the  line  of  organization  must  always  be 
strengthened  and  followed,  there  is  real  value  and  satis- 


faction  for  the  participants  in  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  central  office  of  the  Department  and  local  of- 
fices, if  it  is  established  on  a  sound  basis.     If  local 
relationship  is  always  only  with  the  Area  Visitor  and  the 
district  office,  the  Department  as  a  whole  becomes  something 
remote  and  rather  meaningless.     The  area  of  policy  devel- 
opment can  be  clearly  separated  from  individual  case  con-' 
sideration  or  study  of  the  problems  of  a  specific  commu- 
nity.    If  this  is  consciously  recognized  and  respected, 
especially  by  the  Department  itself,  direct  relationship 
between  the  central  office  and  local  boards  creates  no 
dangers  and  can  produce  values. 

Such  direct  relationship  can  be  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters from  the  Commissioner  to  all  local  boards  asking  for 
advice  and  help  when  a  policy  is  being  considered.     It  can 
also  be  in  the  form  of  local  membership  on  committees  es- 
tablished to  study  and  report  on  specific  policies  or  pro- 
cedures.   Both  these  methods  can  be  used  almost  routinely 
when  special  problems  are  under  consideration.     These  me- 
thods will  not,  of  course,  lead  to  speedy  decision  and 
would  become  annoying  if  employed  on  every  detail.     On  the 
other  hand,  their  use  would  tend  to  eliminate  hasty  and 
ill-considered  decisions  which  deal  anly  with  one  part  of 
a  problem  and,  therefore,  usually  require  reconsideration 
when  use  points  out  their  basic  weakness.     Inevitably  the 
study  of  a  subject  by  workers  who  deal  with  the  situation 


in  the  field  raises  questions  which  present  all  aspects  of 
it  and  lead  to  consideration  of  a  total  problem  rather  than 
a  segment  of  it  only. 

The  question  of  how  to  get  sound  local  representa- 
tion on  a  central  committee  to  consider  policies  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.     Since  they  represent  individual  agencies  sep- 
arate from  the  Department,  selection  by  the  Department  of 
a  few  workers  from  among  many  boards  would  create  problems. 
The  others  might  feel  that  the  choice  was  imposed  on  them 
and  not  truly  representative.     Selection  by  an  organization 
of  local  workers  might  again  not  be  truly  representative 
of  local  thinking,  especially  if  the  group  did  not  include 
all  local  boards  in  the  state.     One  method  that  thas  been 
suggested  in  somewhat  varying  forms  by  several  local  offices 
would  seem  to  merit  trial  and  to  make  good  use  of  existing 
relationships  and  organizational  lines. 

Each  area  within  a  district  usually  consists  of  a 
number  of  communities,  each  with  its  own  local  board.  Such 
area  groups  could  meet  to  discuss  policies  and  procedures 
under  consideration.     Some  areas  already  meet  with  their 
Area  Visitors  in  this  way  to  discuss  other  subjects  and 
such  a  plan  would  merely  expand  the  content  of  their  dis- 
cussion.    The  local  boards  in  each  area  could  then  select 
a  representative  to  present  their  point  of  view  at  a  sim- 
ilar district  meeting.     In  the  same  way,  the  group  meeting 


at  the  district  office  could  select  a  local  representative 
to  meet  at  the  central  office  with  those  from  other  districts 
for  further  discussion  of  the  problem  there.     There  would, 
of  course,  need  to  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  function 
of  these  committees  and  its  separation  from  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  local  problems.    After  study  by  such 
committees,  material  could  be  tentatively  submitted  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Department  .to  local  boards  before  it  was  finally 
issued.     If  many  questions  still  existed,  the  policy  or 
procedure  could  be  tested  in  selected  communities  before 
final  decision  was  made. 

By  this  method  there  would  be  direct  local  partici- 
pation all  along  the  line  and  a  feeling  on  their  part  of 
making  a  real  contribution.    At  the  same  time,  thinking 
would  be  enriched  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experience 
between  areas  and  districts.     The  preparatory  group  work 
would  make  possible  interpretation  of  the  underlying  need 
for  change,  pave  the  way  for  action  and  lead  to  clarification. 
The  full  use  of  group  discussion  in  this  way  leads  to  the 
fusion  of  individual  ideas  into  group  ideas  which  include 
the  best  of  each  contribution  but  are  different  from  each 
because  they  are  broader  and  deeper.    Moreover,  because  every 
individual  has  actually  had  a  part  in  the  development,  he 
accepts  the  final  decision  more  willingly,  even  though  it 
has  not  incorporated  his  own  idea  completely.     The  process 


of  discussion  also  leads  to  clarification  for  each  parti- 
cipant and  better  understanding  by  all  of  the  final  deci- 
sion.   What  is  then  presented  has  a  background  of  under- 
standing to  which  the  worker  can  relate  it. 

The  original  assignment  to  one  person  of  full  re- 
sponsibility for  preparation  of  the  manual  had  seemed  to 
include  the  idea  that  all  the  material  should  be  not  only 
completely  prepared    but  also  entirely  written  by  that 
worker.     This  seemed  to  make  for  unity  of  content  and  ar- 
rangement and  quicker  completion  of  the  assignment.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such  a  decision  was  not 
sound.     Consultants  felt  that  no  one  person  could  or  should 
take  over  this  responsibility  for  special  fields  when  per- 
sons were  available  who  had  particular  knowledge  and  skill 
in  those  fields.     Moreover,  their  familiarity  with  specific 
material  enabled  them  to  write  with  more  authority,  simpli- 
city and  directness.     Almost  immediately,  therefore,  the 
consultants  were  drawn  into  the  planning  and  actual  writing 
of  particular  sections  of  the  manual.     This  use  of  differ- 
ent individuals  in  writing  parts  of  the  material  made  cen- 
tralized responsibility  for  editing  even  more  necessary. 
It  proved  important  that  one  person  have  over-all  under- 
standing of  the  total  outline  and  arrangement  so  that  parts 
being  prepared  by  different  persons  would  not  disturb  the 
unity  of  arrangement,  form  and  content. 
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After  a  period  of  experimentation,  it  seemed  clear 
that  there  could  be  no  single  method  for  the  use  of  con- 
sultant services  in  writing  the  manual.     It  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  material  already  available  in  each  field  and  the 
attitude,  interests  and  special  skill  of  the  individual 
consultant. 

The  "Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Assistance"  had  recently  been  completed  af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  study.    Although  its  arrangement  was 
slightly  different  from  that  planned  for  the  new  manual, 
this  variation  could  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  slight 
changes  which  could  be  made  easily.     Since  its  development, 
new  material  had  been  prepared  to  meet  newly  recognized  needs 
and  some  changes  had  been  made.     The  new  and  changed  material 
was  inserted  in  the  proper  places  and  revisions  were  made  in 
close  consultation  between  the  Consultant  in  Home  Economics 
and  the  person  responsible  for  manual  development,  the  actual 
writing  being  done  jointly.     This  completed  material  then 
became  a  chapter  of  the  new  manual. 

Although  no  final  written  material  of  this  type  was 
available  on  the  subject  of  appeals  and  fair  B hearings ,  a 
great  deal  had  already  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  rules  and 
procedures.     This  needed  only  to  be  combined  in  proper  ar- 
rangement according  to  the  agreed  outline.    After  this  had 
been  done  by  the  person  responsible  for  manual  development, 

the  completed  material  was  carefully  studied  and  approved 
by  the  Supervisor  of  Appeals. 

":uch  less  was  available  in  writing  in  the  Department 
in  the  field  of  medical  care.     Therefore,  the  Medical  Ad- 
visor and  the  Medical  Social  Consultant  worked  along  with 
the  development  of  the  manual  as  a  whole,  concentrating  on 
their  own  field.     Together  they  developed  an  outline  of 
subject  matter  on  medical  care  which  they  felt  should  be 
included.     This  was  discussed  with  them  in  relation  to  the 
total  outline  and  integrated  into  it.     During  the  process 
some  of  it  became  a  separate  chapter  of  the  manual,  while 
the  rest  was  inserted  into  other  appropriate  parts  of  the 
outline.     Material  that  had  already  been  collected  from 
various  sources  on  problems,  policies  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  medical  care  was  turned  over  to  these  consultants 
and  put  into  written  form  by  them  in  accordance  with  the 
agreed  outline  and  executive  decision. 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  establish  a  single  method 
to  be  followed  under  all  circumstances  in  using  consultant 
services  in  the  development  of  a  manual.    Whatever  method 
is  followed,  however,  a  close  working  relationship  seems 
essential  between  the  consultant  and  the  person  responsible 
for  the  project.     This  should  begin  early  in  the  work  and 
should  aim,  among  other  things,  to  give  the  consultant  as 
full  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  total  plan.  Other- 
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wise  the  particular  section  may  stand  out  as  a  special  piece 
of  work  without  real  relationship  to  the  total  job  of  the 
agency.    By  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  a  consultant 
has  a  major  interest  in  one  phase  of  the  work  and  may  over- 
emphasize it  or  even  think  of  it  as  apart  from  the  whole, 
failing  to  see  it  in  relation  to,  and  in  proportion  to,  the 
whole. 

Another  matter  which  it  is  important  to  clear  in  the 
use  of  consultants  is  the  degree  of  their  responsibility 
for  policy  formulation.     The  consultant  has  a  special  compe- 
tence in  a  certain  area  of  the  job;  this  is  of  great  value  in 
the  development  of  sound  policies  and  procedures.     It  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  policies  and  procedures  in  that  area 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  specialist  alone  or  subject 
to  his  decision.     The  consultant  does  not  operate  alone.  He 
offers  specialized  knowledge  which  assists  others  in  carry- 
ing out  a  job  which  includes  problems  related  to  his  field. 
Decision  on  policies  and  procedures  must  be  based  on  the  total 
problem,  making  full  use  of,  and  giving  due  consideration  to, 
the  spec'ial  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  consultant. 

Executive  Decision 

Constantly  throughout  the  process  of  collection,  anal- 
ysis and  formulation,  situations  arose  in  which  decisions  had 
to  be  made.  Frequently  the  decision  developed  happily  out  of 
the  discussion,  during  which  joint  study  gradually  fused  dif- 
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fering  ideas  into  agreement.     Occasionally,  however,  prob- 
lems arose  in  which  this  was  not  possible.     There  might  be 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  or  real  doubt  as  to  the  best 
decision.     In  such  cases  it  seemed  wise,  wherever  possible, 
to  establish  no  policy  or  procedure  in  the  manual  but  to 
set  the  problem  aside  for  further  study.     Occasional  de- 
cisions had  to  be  made  at  that  point,  however,  even  though 
it  was  agreed  that  further  consideration  and  reformulation 
would  be  necessary.    When  this  was  true,  it  seemed  essential 
that  the  necessary  Judgement  be  made  by  the  executive  as  a 
part  of  the  normal  responsibility  for  agency  leadership. 
This  responsibility  can  be  delegated  only  rarely  and  must 
be  carried  out  with  great  care  because  policies  and  proce- 
dures are  basic  to  the  agency's  work.     They  determine  the  way 
in  which  the  function  of  the  agency  will  be  carried  out  and 
express  its  aim  in  practice.     Therefore,  although  the 
executive  should  base  his  decisions  on  the  widest  possible 
advice  and  experience,  the  fundamental  responsibility  can- 
not properly  be  given  to  others. 

Although  making  decisions  is  certainly  not  the  right 
or  responsibility  of  the  person  to  whom  development  of  the 
manual  is  assigned,  the  latter  can  be  of  real  assistance 
to  the  executive  at  this  point.    His  presentation  of  a 
problem  to  the  executive  should  include  a  concise  summary 
of  all  pertinent  available  material  and  different  points  of 
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view.     Such  a  procedure  requires  intellectual  honesty,  ob- 
jectivity, and  awareness  of  his  own  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  person  carrying  it  out.     A  busy  executive  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  all  preliminary  discussions  and  to 
be  fully  aware  of  all  feelings  and  ideas  expressed  through-  • 
out  the  process  of  development.     It  is  a  proper  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  manual  development  to  collect  and  pre- 
sent such  material  concisely  but  completely  so  that  the 
executive's  decision  can  be  based  on  full  knowledge.  More- 
over, because  of  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  that  always 
exists  in  controversial  material,  it  is  wise  to  summarize  in 
written  form  for  executive  approval  prior  to  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  manual,  not  only  the  preliminary  material  but 
also  the  decisions  reached.     This  procedure  was  gradually 
developed  by  a  process  of  experimentation  and  proved  of 
value  in  the  work. 

Such  an  agreed  procedure  makes  it  unnecessary  for  an 
executive,  who  inevitably  has  many  responsibilities,  to 
take  part  in  all  preliminary  discussion  in  order  to  have  a 
sound  basis  for  decision.     It  is  important  to  include  in 
the  process  continuing  verbal  reports  to  the  executive  on 
progress  and  plans,  with  written  reports  on  especially  im- 
portant items.     This  presupposes  a  close  and  secure  working 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the  person  responsible 
for  development  of  the  manual. 

One  practical  device  proved  helpful  as  a  final  check 
by  the  executive  on  his  own  decisions.     After  the  first 
draft  had  been  completed  on  the  basis  of  conclusions  reached 
throughout  consideration,  notations  were  made  in  the  margin 
of  every  section  where  a  change  had  been  made  in  existing 
policy  or  procedure.     These  notations  pointed  out  what  was 
involved  in  the  change;  for  example,  a  specific  rule  or  an 
agency  practice.     After  this  draft  had  been  read  by  the  execu 
tive,  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  on  points  which  still 
seemed  doubtful.    Where  the  executive  considered  it  necessary 
he  again  called  on  individual  staff  members  for  advice  before 
making  a  final  decision. 

The  same  practice  of  calling  on  individual  staff  mem- 
bers for  advice  or  discussion  also  proved  helpful  during  the 
period  when  initial  decisions  were  being  made  by  the  execu- 
tive.    If  preliminary  discussion  indicated  that  a  worker 
held  particularly  strong  opinions  on  a  certain  point  or  pre- 
sented a  special  aspect  of  a  difficult  situation,  this  was 
brought  to  the  executive's  attention.     Arrangements  were 
then  made  to  have  that  person  present  the  material  himself  at 
a  conference  with  the  executive.     Even  if  the  final  decision 
was  not  in  accordance  with  his  feeling,  the  person  in  ques- 
tion had  the  opportunity  to  state  his  thinking  and  to  receive 
adequate  consideration.    Moreover,  in  this  way  the  executive 
gained  a  clearer  understanding  of  a  controversial  situation. 


Another  area  in  which  responsibility  properly  rests 
with  the  executive  is  the  making  of  specific  assignments 
to  individuals;  for  example,  writing  a  certain  section  of 
the  manual.    Eere  too,  however,  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  development  of  the  manual  can  be  helpful  by  calling  needs 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  and  by  making  suggestions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  to  recognize  that 
this  responsibility  to  point  out  needs  and  make  suggestions 
is  shared  with  the  whole  staff  and  to  be  quick  to  encourage 
such  interest  and  to  see  the  value  of  such  recommendations. 

Establishing  a  Time  Schedule 

Early  in  the  work  it  seemed  advisable  to  establish 
a  tentative  time  schedule  both  for  the  job  as  a  whole  and 
for  different  parts  of  it.     This  proved  helpful  even  though 
changes  had  to  be  made  as  the  work  progressed  and  new  prob- 
lems arose.     The  tentative  date  for  completion  set  a  goal 
Tor  everyone.    Moreover,  in  assigning  specific  tasks  it  was 
helpful  to  be  able  to  point  out  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  them  completed  in  order  to  meet  the  date  set  for 
issuance  of  the  manual.     The  tentative  time  schedule  made 
planning  of  the  whole  job  and  its  parts  more  definite. 

At  least  two  problems  were  created,  however,  by  set- 
ting a  definite  date  for  completion  of  the  assignment. 
Fairly  early  in  the  work  this  date  was  publicly  and  rather 
officially  announced.     As  a  result,  later  changes  in  the  date 
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created  some  disappointment  and  consequent  difficulty  in 
making  these  changes.    Results  might  have  been  tetter  if 
the  date  had  "been  more  tentatively  accepted  and  had  not 
been  announced.     The  establishing  of  a  definite  date  of 
issuance  also  tended  to  encourage  pressure  for  speed  to 
meet  it.     This, in  turn,  created  problems  and  sometimes  en- 
dangered adequate  planning  and  preparation,  adding  an  un- 
necessary restriction. 

The  original  date  of  issuance,  which  was  based  on 
an  allowance  of  six  months  for  completion  of  the  whole  as- 
signment, proved  unrealistic  and  was  really  due  to  lack  of 
understanding  of  all  that  was  involved.    A  later  date  of 
issuance  was  based  on  a  ten-month  period.    Actually  the 
work  took  almost  two  years.     If  two  full  years  had  been 
allowed,  needs  could  have  been  dealt  with  more  adequately 
and  some  of  the  undesirable  pressures  at  certain  points 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

Some  of  the  actual  dates  of  the  final  time  schedule 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  work  progressed.     The  as- 
signment of  responsibility  for  manual  development  was  made 
on  March  1,  1942  and  the  work  began  almost  immediately. 
The  outline  for  the  manual  was  considered  by  the  committee 
on  March  30,  1942.    Memoranda  and  letters  to  the  state  staff 
and  local  boards  asking  for  advice  and  help  were  mailed 
during  July,  194-2.     Replies  to  these  were  analyzed  during 


September,  1942.     The  first  complete  draft  of  the  manual 
was  transmitted  to  the  Director  on  November  17,  1942. 
Final  clearance  conferences  took  place  in  November  and 
December  of  that  year.     The  copying  of  the  last  forty-two 
pages  of  the  final  draft,  on  which  it  had  been  necessary 
to  make  additional  changes,  began  on  September  9?  194-3 • 
The  index  was  completed  on  September  20,  194-3 •     The  final 
draft  was  delivered  to  the  planographer  on  October  1,  1943, 
with  an  announced  date  of  issuance  of  November  1,  194-3. 
Clearance  of  Manual  Material 

If  it  becomes  too  cumbersome  and  indirect,  the  im- 
portant process  of  clearance  may  unnecessarily  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  manual  material.     Since  the  executive  has 
ultimate  responsibility  for  decision  on  matters  of  policy 
and  procedure,  the  person  responsible  for  manual  develop- 
ment must  have  direct  access  to  the  executive.    When  contact 
is  possible ' only  through  other  individuals,  regardless  of 
their  position,  additional  difficulties  and  delay  are  in- 
troduced. 

Clearance  of  material  may  also  be  unnecessarily  de- 
layed if  the  person  responsible  for  development  of  the  manual 
does  not  have  direct  access  to  supervisors  of  divisions  or 
subdivisions  as  well  as  to  other  workers  who  have  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  or  writing  any  part  of  the 
material.     If  such  contact  must  always  be  through  the  execu- 
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tive,  much  time  is  lost  by  the  latter  on  preliminary  work 
that  could  be  handled  by  someone  else  before  it  really  re- 
quires the  executive's  attention.     To  prevent  confusion 
and  misunderstanding,  the  establishing  of  direct  relation- 
ships between  the  person  responsible  for  development  of  the 
manual  and  the  others  mentioned  should  be  approved  not  only 
by  the  executive  but  also  by  the  supervisor  of  any  worker 
with  whom  such  direct  clearance  is  to  take  place.  Moreover, 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  work  should  take  a  definite 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  executive  fully  informed  of 
developments.     Similar  arrangements  regarding  complete  in- 
formation should  be  made  with  the  supervisor  of  any  worker 
with  whom  direct  clearance  takes  place. 

Clearance  within  the  Division  was  largely  through 
conferences,  and  this  method  proved  most  satisfactory. 
During  the  process  it  also  became  necessary  sometimes  to 
route  material  between  persons,  in  the  form  of  memoranda, 
preliminary  drafts  and  final  drafts.     This  was  done  through 
the  office  of  the  Director.     Sorre  time  and  effort  might 
have  been  saved  if  such  routing  had  been  arranged  through 
the  office  of  the. person  responsible  for  development  of  the 
manual.     One  intermediate  step  would  have  been  eliminated, 
more  direct  clearance  arranged,  and  mislaid  material  avoided. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  a  record  could  have  been  kept  of 
the  date  when  specific  material  was  forwarded,  the  name  of 


the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  expected  date  of 
return  or  reply. 

In  the  process  of  development,  it  became  necessary  to 
clear  some  material  with  other  departments  and  agencies.  This 
was  done  primarily  by  letter,  and  such  letters  were  always 
signed  by  the  Commissioner  as  executive  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    Letters  were  used  chiefly  when  it  was  necessary  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  informational  material  regarding 
another  agency  or  agreements  with  it.     Under  such  conditions 
letters  saved  time  and  brought  quick  results.  Moreover, 
since  the  information  was  stated  in  writing,  there  was  less 
danger  of  misunderstanding.     The  freauent  use  of  letters 
as  a  method  of  clearance  was  also,  however,  due  partly  to 
pressure  of  time.     As  a  result,  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing relationships  with  other  agencies,  interpreting 
function  and  method  to  them,  and  obtaining  information  from 
them  were  prob&bly  lost  or  limited.    Especially  where  con- 
tact of  this  type  was  being  made  for  the  first  time  with  a 
given  agency  or  department,  an  interview  would  be  a  sounder 
method  and  would  probably  lead  to  more  complete  information 
and  interchange  of  ideas  and  more  simply  stated  material. 

When  personal  contacts  were  arranged  as  a  method  of 
clearance  with  other  agencies  and  departments,  the  selection 
of  the  Department's  representative  was  based  on  past  rela- 
tionship with  the  agency  in  question  and  on  present  respon- 


sibility  for  the  development  of  the  particular  material. 
If  clearance  was  necessary  with  an  agency  whose  work  was 
largely  related  to  a  special  area  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tivity and  contact  in  the  past  had  been  chiefly  through  a 
consultant  who  was  now  developing  the  material  in  question, 
it  was  logical  to  have  that  person  take  care  of  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  problems  were  handled  by  the 
Director  himself  when  they  needed  particularly  careful 
clearance,  involved  decision  on  policy,  or  covered  matters 
on  which  he  was  already  working.     The  assignment  of  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  clearance  of  problems  was  proper- 
ly made  by  the  executive  himself. 

One  point  which  was  not  always  given  adequate  con- 
sideration was  the  need  for  full  prior  discussion  of  the 
particular  problem  with  the  Department  worker  who  was  to 
take  part  in  the  clearance  conference.     As  a  result,  materi 
al  obtained  did  not  always  meet  the  full  need  because  only 
one  aspect  of  the  situation  had  been  considered.     Later  in- 
terviews were  then  necessary  in  order  to  secure  complete 
understanding.    When  work  with  other  agencies  is  involved, 
it  would  seem  especially  important  that  the  person  in  charg 
of  development  of  the  manual  discuss  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration with  the  person  responsible  for  its  clearance, 
in  order  to  insure  full  understanding  of  its  relationship 
to  the  manual  as  a  whole  and  to  allied  problems  on  which 


others  are  working.     In  some  situations  of  this  type,  prior 
discussion  may  lead  to  the  decision  that  it  will  be  advis- 
able for  the  person  in  charge  of  development  of  the  manual 
also  to  be  present  at  the  clearance  conference. 

Special  thought  was  given  to  the  clearance  of  legal 
questions.     Since  the  public  agency's  function  rests  on  a 
legal  basis  and  since  the  law  sometires  defines  quite  spe- 
cifically the  agency's  policies  and  procedures  on  certain 
points,  it  is  important  that  any  material  developed  be 
carefully  examined  for  accuracy  in  relation  to  existing 
laws.    Y/hen  court  decisions  are  lacking,  interpretations  of 
law  for  the  Department  are  naturally  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General.     In  obtaining  such  clarification,  two  methods  seemed 
possible.     By  one  method  every  policy  or  procedure  would  be 
routinely  submitted  to  the  Attorney-Beneral  for  legal  ap- 
proval.     The  other  possibility  rests  on  belif  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  to  interpret  and  carry  out 
its  function  according  to  its  own  best  judgement  as  to  the 
basic  principles  established  in  the  law.     Possible  use  of 
the  first  method  would  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  service 
which  the  Attorney-General's  office  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  give  to  any  one  department.     Moreover,  such  a 
procedure  would  submit  to  the  legal  authority  many  questions 
which  might  never  be  questioned  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
and  which  would  seem  to  be  within  the  administrative 


responsibility  of  the  Department.    Under  the  second  pro- 
cedure, problems  would  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General 
only  when  the  legality  of  the  proposed  policy  or  procedure 
seemed  doubtful  and  one  that  might  be  questioned  by  others. 
This  method  was  the  one  that  was  actually  used  since  it  was 
felt  that  it  expressed  a  more  responsible  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Department. 

The  value  of  informal  legal  advice  was  recognized, 
however,  and  several  proposed  policies  and  procedures  were 
discussed  with  the  Department 1 s  attorney.     In  a  very  few 
instances,  when  he  indicated  that  the  Department  might  be 
exceeding  its  administrative  authority,  the  material  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for  advice.     In  these 
situations  clearance  was  arranged  through  the  Department's 
attorney  because  it  was  felt  that  he  was  a  helpful  liaison 
person  since  he  combined  legal  knowledge  with  understanding 
of  the  Department's  aims. 

An  important  step  in  clearance  was  submission  of  the 
whole  manual  draft  to  persons  having  responsibility  in  special 
fields  such  as  appeals,  accounting,  research  and  statistics, 
medical  care,  and  standards  of  assistance.     Although  there 
had  been  careful  contact  with  these  persons  throughout  the 
whole  process,  including  submission  to  them  of  preliminary 
material  in  their  own  fields,  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  failure  to  understand  fully  the  apparent  agreement  reached 


or  of  the  development  of  errors  during  writing.     This  final 
examination  provided  a  last  opportunity  to  correct  such 
misunderstandings  or  mistakes. 

The  last  step  in  clearance  was  examination  of  the 
final  draft  for  stenographic  errors,  mistakes  in  grammar, 
and  lack  of  clarity  in  wording.     At  this  point  it  would  have 
been  especially  helpful  if  the  manual  had  been  read  by  some- 
one who  had  not  had  close  contact  with  it  previously.  The 
material  had  become  so  familiar  to  those  who  had  been  working 
on  it  that  it  was  no  longer  seen  objectively.     Facts  were 
read  into  it  which  were  intended  to  be  there  but  which  were 
not  completely  expressed  in  the  actual  wording.     The  same 
persons  were  surprised  a  few  months  later,  when  separation 
from  the  material  had  made  it  less  familiar,  to  find  lack 
of  complete  clarity  in  some  of  the  content.     This  might 
have  been  prevented  if  selected  members  of  the  state  field 
staff  and  local  workers  who  had  not  been  too  close  to  it 
had  been  asked  to  read  the  material.     Their  examination  of 
it  with  a  fresh  point  of  view,  combined  with  knowledge  of 
the  field  and  its  problems,  would  have  led  to  questions  and 
comments  calling  attention  to  any  statements  that  were  not 
completely  clear. 

Issuance  and  Distribution  of  Manual 

It  was  agreed  that  initial  distribution  of  the  manual 
should  include  careful  interpretation  of  its  scope  and  use. 


This  information  was  given  through  an  official  letter  to 
local  boards  from  the  Commissioner  and  through  verbal  ex- 
planation by  the  Area  Visitors.    Additional  information 
was  given  in  some  districts  at  group  meetings  arranged  by- 
Area  Visitors. 

The  basis  for  such  explanation  was  given  to  the  state 
staff  through  the  District  Supervisors  to  whom  earlier  in- 
terpretation had  been  given  at  the  regular  Supervisors ' 
Conferences  by  the  person  in  charge  of  development  of  the 
manual.     This  included  a  summary  of  the  method  of  develop- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  participation  during  the  process,  and 
a  statement  of  the  point  of  view  and  scope  of  the  manual, 
along  with  some  general  description  of  the  final  form. 
There  was  no  explanation  of  the  total  future  system  of  which 
the  manual  was  planned  as  a  part  because  it  was  felt  that 
this  might  prove  too  confusing  and  might  build  up  a  fear  of 
too  much  regulation.    Moreover,  the  statement  that  other 
volumes  were  under  consideration  for  the  future  might  have 
led  some  to  feel  that  this  particular  manual  perhaps  con- 
tained incomplete  material.     It  would  have  been  proper  at 
this  time  to  include  an  explanation  of  the  method  to  be  used 
.in  the  future  in  amending  the  manual,  but  no  decision  had 
been  reached  on  the  point  and  no  real  consideration  had  been 
given  to  it  at  the  time  the  manual  was  issued. 

Except  for  the  introductory  letter  to  each  local  board 


from  the  Commissioner,  the  decision  as  to  the  method  of 
presentation  of  the  manual  to  local  workers  was  left  to 
the  individual  district  offices  after  preliminary  discus- 
sion at  the  Supervisors '  Conferences  of  possible  methods 
on  a  group  or  individual  "basis.     Basically  this  was  a 
good  procedure,  although  further  joint  consideration  of 
possible  methods  would  have  been  helpful  in  reaching  sound 
decisions  before  actual  distribution  took  place.  The 
usual  method  selected  was  delivery  by  the  Area  Visitor, 
following  the  Commissioner's  letter,  with  some  additional 
interpretation  at  that  time. 

One  helpful  decision  on  a  statewide  basis  was  to  make 
the  material  available  to  Area  Visitors  in  advance  of  the 
time  it  was  sent  to  local'  workers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  state  staff  would  be  called  on  immediately  for  explana- 
tion and  interpretation.     Prior  possession  and  reading  gave 
some  security.     This  would  have  been  even  more  helpful  if 
a  longer  period  had  been  possible  than  the  one  of  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  which  was  allowed  and  if  that  time  had 
been  more  specifically  used  on  a  planned  basis  for  inter- 
pretation to  the  state  staff.    Another  sound  decision  was 
to  distribute  the  manual  in  all  parts  of  the  state  at  the 
same  time,  eliminating  possible  involvement  in  rivalry 
between  local  boards. 

Looking  forward  to  subsequent  revision  of  the  manual 


and  release  of  new  material  at  such  times,  it  seemed  im- 
portant to  have  a  current  and  accurate  mailing  list  of  all 
offices  and  persons  to  whom  copies  of  the  manual  had  been 
given  and  to  whom  future  material  should  be  sent.  There-r 
fore,  each  district  office  was  asked  to  forward  such  in- 
formation immediately  to  the  central  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment where  one  person  was  made  responsible  for  keeping  a 
current  card  file.     It  would  seem  proper  that  continued 
maintenance  of  an  accurate  file  of  this  type  should  belong 
to  the  office  of  the  person  responsible  for  development  of 
the  manual. 

No  thought  was  given  at  the  time  of  distribution  to 
numbering  individual  copies  of  the  manual  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling distribution  and  later  releases.     It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  same  purpose  would  be  served  by  merely  elim- 
inating from  the  current  mailing  list  the  name  of  any  person 
holding  an  unauthorized  copy.     Although  it  was  assumed  that 
employees  and  members  of  local  boards  would  understand  that 
copies  were  available  to  them  only  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  a  local  office  and  should,  therefore,  be  returned  to 
that  office  when  the  connection  was  severed,  actual  experience 
did  not  agree  with  this  belief.    Manuals  were  retained  by 
some  persons  after  their  connection  with  the  local  board 
ended;  this  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  elected  board 
members  who  failed  to  be  re-elected.     One  suggestion  made 


afterward  for  dealing  with  this  problem  advised  the  marking 
of  each  copy  as  the  property  of  the  local  office,  to  be  re- 
turned to  it  when  the  person  was  no  longer  a  member  of  its 
personnel.     Such  a  device  might  have  been  helpful. 

In  distributing  the  manual,  it  seemed  important  that 
a  copy  should  be  available  to  each  person  who  had  responsi- 
bility for  determining  eligibility  or  who  supervised  persons 
having  such  a  responsibility.     This  meant  a  copy  for  each 
local  social  worker,  supervisor  and  agent,  as  well  as  each 
board  member, in  those  communities  where  they  acted  in  an 
administrative  capacity.     It  was  also  decided  that  every 
local  office  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  should  have  an  office  copy.     This  meant  one  copy 
for  each  local  board.     In  communities  where  the  board  of 
public  welfare  and  the  bureau  of  Old  Age  Assistance  have 
separate  offices,  it  meant  one  copy  for  each  of  them.  In 
large  communities  where  public  assistance  is  administered 
through  several  offices  set  up  on  a  district  and/or  cate- 
gorical basis,  one  copy  was  provided  for  each  such  office. 
Within  the  Division  each  member  of  the  professional  staff 
was  given  a  copy,  as  was  each  district  office  and  subdivisionc 

No  absolute  policy  was  established  regarding  the 
distribution  of  manuals  to  agencies  other  than  local  boards. 
In  general,  it  was  agreed  that  regular  lines  of  relationship 
should  be  recognized  and  strengthened  by  making  copies 


available  to  state  agencies  through  the  central  office,  to 
district-wide  agencies  through  the  district  offices,  and  to 
local  agencies  through  the  local  boards  of  public  welfare. 
The  latter  would  obtain  copies  through  the  district  offices. 
This  procedure  had  additional  value  in  that  it  sometimes 
led  to  acquaintance  and  the  establishment  of  relationships 
that  were  otherwise  lacking  between  agencies.  Naturally, 
requests  for  manuals  were  most  frequently  received  from 
agencies  that  had  some  usual  contact  with  potential  or  actual 
public  assistance  clients  or  with  local  boards.     Such  re- 
quests were  most  commonly  made  by  general  hospitals,  local 
boards  of  health,  mental  institutions,  local  nursing  agencies 
and  private  family  agencies. 

Keeping  Manual  Material  Current 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  manual,  there  was  agree- 
ment that  responsibility  for  keeping  it  current  would  need 
to  be  definitely  assigned  to  one  person  on  a  permanent  basis. 
No  such  assignment  was  made,  however,  until  after  the  manual 
was  issued.     The  primary  reason  for  the  delay  was  the  lack 
of  an  available  person.     Some  feeling  also  existed  that  it 
might  not  be  essential  for  anyone  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility immediately  because  it  was  hoped  and  planned  that 
there  would  be  no  rapid  changes.     This  led  to  the  issuance 
of  the  manual  without  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  keep 
it  current,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  that 


such  delay  resulted  in  lack  of  decision  on  a  method  of  is- 
suance of  later  material,  since  the  development  of  such  a 
method  was  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who 
was  to  carry  on  the  work.     This,  in  turn,  meant  propable 
delay  and  weakness  at  the  point  when  changes  would  actually 
become  necessary. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  changes  in  the  law  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  completion  of  the  r.anual  made  the  immediate 
development  of  new  procedural  material  essential.  Although 
actual  legal  changes  were  incorporated  in  the  manual,  addi- 
tional interpretation  and  clarification,  which  were  devel- 
oped somewhat  later,  could  not  be  included.     The  new  material 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  official  letters  to  local  boards 
and  memoranda  to  the  staff.     Thus,  important  information 
which  was  necessary  for  daily  use  on  the  job  was  no  longer 
available  in  the  Department's  basic  statement  of  policy  and 
procedure.    As  a  result,  administrative  workers  either  found 
it  necessary  constantly  to  consult  several  sources  of  in- 
formation or  failed  to  make  adequate  use  of  the  additional 
help.     In  both  cases  the  same  facts  were  true;  the  lagging 
of  manual  revision  behind  actual  changes  in  policy  and 
procedure  attacked  the  manual's  validity  and  usefulness, 
undermined  its  effectiveness,  and  encouraged  insecurity  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  staff.     Each  time  consultation 
of  the  manual  by  a  staff  member  results  in  the  giving  of 


incorrect  information  or  of  advice  that  is  not  current  with 
agency  practice,  the  material  has  lost  value  and  is  less 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  future. 

This  experience  emphasized  the  important  assistance 
which  might  have  come  from  an  agreed  policy  regarding  the 
method,  including  the  form  and  frequency,  of  manual  revision, 
if  a  policy  on  that  subject  had  already  been  developed  at  the 
time  of  issuance  of  the  manual.     It  would  have  been  possible 
to  put  this  method  into  operation  immediately,  preventing 
confusion  and  disappointment.     An  early  and  clear  statement 
of  policy  regarding  manual  revision  encourages  continuing 
practice  in  accordance  with  it  and  prevents  constant  delay  in 
issuance  of  material,  as  well  as  variation  in  time  and  method 
which  encourages  insecurity,  confusion  and  failure  to  use  the 
manual  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Such  a  definite  practice  regarding  the  continued  revi- 
sion and  issuance  of  manual  material  would  also  encourage  the 
constant  development  of  policies  and  procedures  on  a  careful, 
regular  basis  and  not  as  an  emergency  practice.    Full  use 
would  then  be  made  of  experience,  and  decisions  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  joint  and  thoughtful  consideration  by  all  con- 
cerned.    Such  practice  would  guide  thinking  into  broader 
channels  and  develop  continually  improved  administration.  It 
is  possible  that,  if  early  provision  is  not  made  for  amending 
and  correcting  manual  material,  the  thinking  contained  in  the 


manual  may  be  accepted  as  final  and  complete.     The  very  fail- 
ure to  provide  an  immediate  basis  for  issuance  of  necessary 
changes  may.  unconsciously  encourage  such  an  attitude.  Prac- 
tice may  then  become  static,  crystallized  by  the  written  word 
avoiding  the  responsibility  for  further  examination  of  the 
actual  effect  of  decisions  on  the  individual. 

An  agreed  method  of  manual  revision  should  be  related 
to  the  issuance  of  other  written  material  if  confusion  and 
duplication  are  to  be  avoided.    For  example,  there  would  need 
to  be  consideration  of  the  continuing  use  to  be  made  of 
"official  letters"  and  their  integration  as  manual  material. 
Provision  would  also  have  to  be  made  for  the  method  and  form 
of  issuance  cf  information  having  only  a  temporary  value, 
such  as  announcements  and  dates  .of  meetings. 

As  is  true  of  all  responsibility,  unless  the  task  of 
keeping  manual  material  current  and  accurate  is  assigned  to 
a  specific  member  of  the  permanent  staff,  it  will  not  be 
carried  out  properly.    Much  more  is  involved  in  this  task 
than  the  relatively  mechanical  job  of  sending  out  material  at 
the  proper  time.     It  should  include  awareness  of  the  need  for 
the  development  of  additional  written  material.     This  re- 
quires a  constant  review  of  sources  of  information  such  as 
notes  of  Supervisors'  Conferences,  staff  meeting  notes, 
appeal  hearings,  monthly  reports  from  District  Supervisors. 
It  also  involves  preparation  of  such  material  for  considera- 


tion;  this  should  be  done  in  close  cooperation  with  other 
staff  members. 

In  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  keeping  manual 
material  current  should  felso  be  centralized  the  responsi- 
bility for  editing  and  issuance  of  other  written  information 
such  as  "official  letters"  and  memoranda.     Unless  this  is 
true,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  individuals  or  subdi- 
visions to  send  out  material  without  reference  to  each  other. 
Centralized  distribution  recognizes  that  all  parts  of  the 
Department  are  carrying  out  a  share  of  the  total  Department 
function,  always  in  relation  to  each  other  and  the  agreed 
aim  of  the  Department.     This  prevents  duplication,  confusion, 
contradiction  and  overlapping. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
FORM  OF  MANUAL 


Size  of  Volume 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  a  large  vol- 
ume because  it  was  feared  that  resistance  would  be  aroused 
if  the. manual  was  bulky.     It  was  felt  that  many  paitime 
elected  board  members  serving  in  an  administrative  capacity 
would  not  make  use  of  a  large  book  because  it  would  seem  to 
involve  too  much  study.     Moreover,  a  quantity  of  material 
might  stimulate  or  strengthen  fear  of  regimentation  and  con- 
trol by  the  Department.    Another  factor  was  the  difficulty 
that  Area  Visitors  would  meet  in  taking  a  large  manual  with 
them  on  daily  field  trips  to  local  offices. 

For  these  reasons  the  initial  effort  was  to  cut  down 
bulk  in  every  way  possible.     In  the  process  of  development, 
however,  the  feeling  grew  that  too  much  emphasis  had  been 
placed  on  size.     Crowded  material,  which  was  difficult  to 
read  and  too  condensed  really  to  interpret  what  was  presented, 
i.v  volved  more  dangers  and  would  arouse  greater  resistance. 
Therefore,  although  the  desire  to  limit  size  remained  one  of 
the  constant  tests  to  which  material  was  submitted,  it  grad- 
ually lost  its  controlling  power.     After  the  issuance  of  the 
manual  it  was  found  that,  although  there  was  some  scattered 


comment  regarding  the  total  of  264  pages,  the  subject  of 
size  received  relatively  little  emphasis. 
Kind  of  Printing 

The  Department's  two  previous  manuals  had  provided 
experience  with  one  method  of  reproduction.     The  original 
manual  had  been  mimeographed,  only  one  side  of  each  page 
being  used.     This  method  was  immediately  rejected  as  causing 
unnecessary  bulk.     The  "Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance 
for  the  Administration  of  Public  Assistance"  had  been  effec- 
tively mimeographed  on  both  sides  of  each  page  and  this  plan 
received  favorable  consideration  for  some  time.  Department 
experience  with  planographing  in  reproducing  other  material, 
however,  indicated  that  this  method  produced  a  clearer  page 
with  darker  printing  which  was  more  easily  read.  Estimates 
indicated  that,  for  the  number  of  copies  planned,  about 
3000,  planographing  would  be  somewhat  cheaper  than  mimeo- 
graphing. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  more  time  would  be 
necessary  for  printing,  no  further  consideration  was  given 
to  the  use  of  that  method.     Actually,  if  the  time  element 
had  not  seemed  so  important,  printing  would  probably  have 
been  most  satisfactory.     The  estimated  cost  was  about  the 
same  as  for  planographing.     The  results  would  probably  have 
been  even  clearer  and  more  readable.     It  would  have  been 
possible  also  to  secure  more  variety  in  arrangement  than  was 


possible  with  planographing  which  was  limited  to  what  could 
be  copied  on  the  typewriter.    Moreover,  printing  would  have 
eliminated  another  serious  handicap  of  the  other  methods 
since  both  reauired  a  final  perfect  typewritten  copy.  This 
involved  additional  use  of  stenographic  time,  adding  a  size- 
able hidden  cost  to  the  total  expense. 
Type  of  Binding 

The  earlier  manuals  had  also  provided  helpful  experi- 
ence with  different  kinds  of  binding.     The  original  manual 
had  a  cardboard  cover  with  a  bar  fastener.    Although  the  cover 
provided  adequate  protection,  the  form  of  fastener  used  did 
not  allow  the  manual  to  remain  open  easily.     Moreover,  it 
made  insertion  and  removal  of  pages  difficult.     The  "Manual 
of  Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Administration  of  Public 
Assistance"  had  black  imitation  leather  covers  which  were 
durable,  wide  enough  to  protect  the  pages,  and  rigid  enough 
to  stand  on  a  bookshelf.     The  ring  binder  made  insertion  and 
removal  of  pages  easy,  yet  not  so  easy  that  pages  were  lost. 
It  also  simplified  use  because  it  remained  open  at  the  page 
being  consulted.     Both  previous  manuals  had  been  looseleaf. 
The  possitility  of  a  l&ound  volume  was  immediately  rejected 
because  it  would  not  allow  for  changes  and,  by  its  very  form, 
seemed  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  static  manual  based  on  un- 
changing thought. 

Because  of  their  previous  satisfactory  service,  black 


imitation  leather  ring  binders  were  selected  for  the  new 
manual.     One  disadvantage,  however,  was  that  the  title  was 
not  indicated  in  any  way  on  the  cover.    Further  use  has 
showed  that  this  slows  up  reference  when  several  such  binders, 
used  for  various  purposes,  are  kept  on  the  same  shelf.  This 
minor  difficulty  could  have  been  avoided  at  some  extra  ex- 
pense by  stamping  the  title  on  the  back  of  the  cover. 
Paper  Stock 

The  constant  use  which  is  required  of  a  manual  demands 
an  excellent  quality  of  paper.    Wartime  restrictions  allowed 
only  the  use  of  5°  pound  white  Fairmount  Offset  Book.  This 
proved  not  sturdy  enough  and  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce 
pages  by  the  use  of  gummed  stickers  at  the  point  where  the 
rings  entered.     The  edges  of  pages  also  showed  a  tendency  to 
tear.     The  use  of  7°  pound  white  Fairmount  Offset  Book,  as 
was  originally  planned,  would  have  avoided  this  problem. 
Numbering  of  Pages  and  Codification  System 
Experience  with  the  earlier  manuals  had  shown  that 
such  an  apparently  minor  matter  as  the  method  of  numbering 
pages  affected  the  ease  with  which  the  material  was  used  and, 
therefore,  the  extent  of  its  use.     The  original  manual  was 
numbered  at  the  upper  inside  margin  of  each  page.    The  number 
was,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  and  sometimes  almost  invis- 
ible, especially  because  of  the  bar  type  of  fastener.  The 
"Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Administration  of 


Public  Assistance"  was  numbered  at  the  outer,  upper  margin 
of  each  page.     Because  it  had  proved  effective,  this  same 
method  was  used  for  the  new  manual. 

There  was  sharp  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
use  of  a  straight  number  codification  system.     Those  who 
favored  it  claimed  that  it  would  make  reference  to  specific 
sections  of  the  manual  and  location  of  specific  items  easy. 
Those  who  opposed  it  felt  that,  while  apparently  simple,  it 
actually  proved  confusing  to  people  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
its  use.     Most  of  the  local  and  state  staff  had  not  had  ex- 
perience with  such  a  system.     It  was  feared  that  resistance 
to  a  new  and  confusing  method  of  codification  might  be  added 
to  the  normal  resistance  to  new  content.     This  would  be  es- 
pecially likely  because  the  number  of  subject  breakdowns  in 
the  outline  would  probably  necessitate  the  use  of  decimal 
extensions,  making  the  system  seem  more  complex.     There  was 
the  further  practical  disadvantage  that  each  column  in  such 
a  coding  system  is  limited  to  nine  digits.     Since  there  were 
more  than  nine  chapters  in  a  given  section,  for  example,  this 
would  create  difficulty. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  use  a  combined  alphabet 
and  number  system.     This  removed  the  limitation  of  nine 
digits  and  had  the  advantage  of  employing  more  familiar 
reference  symbols,  such  as  Roman  numerals ,  Arabic  numerals, 
capital  and  small  letters.     A  section  was  designated  by  a 


capital  letter,  a  part  by  a  Poman  numeral,  a  subtopic  within 
a  part  by  an  Arabic  numeral,  a  division  of  a  subtopic  by  an 
Arabic  numeral  followed  by  a  parenthesis.    For  further  break- 
downs the  small  letter  was  used,  both  with  and  without  the 
parenthesis. 

Arrangement  of  Pages 

Bearing  later  revision  in  mind,  it  seemed  especially 
important  to  fix  accurately  the  date  when  material  became 
effective.     It  was  decided, therefore,  that  the  date  of  issu- 
ance should  be  printed  at  the  outer,  upper  margin  of  each 
page.     After  part  of  the  final  draft  had  been  copied,  it  was 
realized  that  such  placement  of  the  date  conflicted,  on  al- 
ternate pages,  with  the  page  number.     On  the  left  hand  pages, 
therefore,  the  number  was  placed  one  line  below  the  date  of 
issuance.     Although  this  did  not  handicap  the  use  of  the 
manual,  a  more  attractive  arrangement  would  have  been  to  place 
either  the  date  of  issuance  or  the  page  number  at  the  center 
bottom  of  each  page,  thus  eliminating  the  conflict. 

There  was  immediate  agreement  on  the  use  of  both  sides 
of  each  page.     Department  experience  with  plancgraphing  had 
shown  that  it  could  be  used  in  this  way  without  difficulty. 
Use  of  both  sides  of  pages  would  also  help  to  meet  the  wartime 
paper  shortage  and  would  produce  a  less  bulky  volume.     It  was 
recognized,  of  course,  that  printing  on  both  sides  would  cause 
more  work  when  revision  was,  necessary,  but  the  advantages 


seemed  to  outweigh  this  disadvantage. 

The  desire  to  have  a  usable  volume  of  small  size  cre- 
ated a  problem  in  page  arrangement.    In  an  effort  to  condense 
material  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  the  original 
draft  of  the  manual  was  written  in  almost  unbroken  arrange- 
ment except  for  indication  of  major  topics  and  ordinary- 
paragraph  indentation.     It  was  immediately  apparent,  however, 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  monotonous  and  tiring. to  read. 

reover,  individual  topics  lost  emphasis  because  they  were 
so  crowded  on  the  page,  and  specific  items  were  difficult  to 
locate  because  of  lack  of  headings  and  other  guides  such  as 
underlining. 

The  final  draft,  therefore,  was  rearranged  to  alow 
breaks  on  the  page  for  both  major  and  subordinate  topics, 
with  adequate  use  of  capitals,  headings  and  underlining  to 
provide  variety.    Headings  of  sections  and  parts  were  in 
capital  letters,  and  subtopics  were  underlined,  as  were  divi- 
sions of  subtopics;  the  latter  were  also  indented.    At  the 
same  time  paragraphs  were  broken  up  and  reduced  in  length. 
Tore  examples  were  added,  not  only  because  they  clarified  the 
content  but  also  because  they  broke  the  monotony  of  the  page. 
Comments  since  the  issuance  of  the  manual  have  indicated  that 
these  changes  made  the  material  not  only  more  attractive  but 
also  more  quickly  and  completely  useful. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONTENT  OF  MANUAL 

Specific  Sections 

There  was  agreement  that  the  first  item  in  the  manual 
should  be  a  title  page  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Department,  the  name  of  the  state,  and  the  date  of  original 
issuance.     Later  the  state  seal  was  added. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  manual  should  be  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
manual  system.     Such  an  arrangement  would  show  clearly  the 
place  of  this  manual  in  the  total  system.     It  would  indicate 
further  plans  in  regard  to  written  material.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  probability  was  that  the  other  volumes  of  the  manual 
system  would  be  slow  in  developing.     Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
strong  desire  for  a  manual  definitely  limited  in  size,  it  was 
feared  that  the  indication  of  more  material  to  come  in  the 
form  of  additional  volumes  might  overwhelm  local  workers  and 
arouse  resistance.     They  might  also  be  confused  regarding  the 
possible  lack  of  completeness  of  this  manual  alone  as  a  source 
of  accurate  information.     For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to 
make  no  reference  to  the  future  development  of  a  manual  sys- 
tem, letting  this  volmme  stand  alone  at  present.     Its  spe- 
cific content,  however,  was  indicated  in  the  subtitle. 

Opinions  differed  regarding  the  proper  wording  of  the 
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subtitle.     "Social  Work  Policies  and  Procedures"  was  rejected 
as  being  too  general  and  failing  to  give  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  specific  function  of  the  agency  within  the  gen- 
eral field  of  social  work.    After  consideration,  "Public 
Welfare  Policies  and  Procedures"  was  also  rejected  in  favor 
of  "Assistance  Policies  and  Procedures".     It  was  felt  that 
the  latter  stated  more  accurately  the  present  function  of  the 
Department,  although  the  former  was  more  truly  descriptive  of 
the  expanding  and  future  function. 

One  decision  was  reached  early  as  a  result  of  frequent 
and  insistent  requests  from  state  and  local  workers  in  the 
field.     This  was  to  have  as  complete  an  index  as  possible. 
The  original  manual  had  no  index.     Requests  for  some  device 
that  would  assist  in  the  quick  location  of  material  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  very  complete  table  of  contents  for 
the  "Manual  of  Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Administration 
of  Public  Assistance".    Experience  showed  that  this  also  did 
not  meet  the  need;  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  locate 
specific  items,  although  major  topics  were  fairly  easy  to 
find.     It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  have  in  the  new  manual 
both  a  complete  table  of  contents  and  an  index. 

The  table  of  contents  would  show  the  outline  from  which 
the  manual  was  written.    Moreover,  its  page  references  would 
make  possible  the  quick  location  of  any  important  division  of 
the  manual.    As  originally  developed,  the  table  of  contents 


included  a  full  outline  of  sections,  parts,  topics,  and  all 
subdivisions  within  topics.    At  that  point  it  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  minor  subdivisions  result- 
ed in  an  extremely  detailed  outline  which  added  to  the  bulk 
of  the  manual,  contributed  to  the  problem  of  paper  shortage, 
and  might  cause  confusion  and  resistance  because  of  its  great 
detail.     This  very  detail  tended  to  obscure  the  total  picture 
otherwise  presented  by  a  table  of  contents.    Moreover,  it 
caused  some  degree  of  duplication  of  the  index  and  might  lead 
to  less  frequent  use  of  the  latter.    For  these  reasons  the 
final  table  of  contents  included  only  sections  and  parts. 
This  change  removed  ten  pages  from  the  original  draft. 

The  index  was  developed  by  listing  all  subject  head- 
ings under  which  it  seemed  likely  that  workers  might  attempt 
to  locate  specific  material,  noting  under  each  heading  all 
pertinent  page  references.     There  was  liberal  cross  refer- 
encing to  insure  complete  coverage  and  eliminate  duplication. 
In  spite  of  this,  in  actual  practice  the  index  has  still 
proved  not  quite  complete  enough  to  meet  need  fully,  largely 
because  different  individuals  look  for  material  under  differ- 
ent key  words.    After  a  period  of  practice,  this  might  now  be 
overcome  to  a  large  degree  by  obtaining  information  from 
workers  in  the  field.     They  could  be  asked  to  note  the  usual 
key  words  under  which  specific  information  is  sought  and 
these  could  be  included  in  the  index.    Another  way  to  insure 


more  complete  coverage  would  be  to  recheck  the  manual  to  make 
sure  that  the  index  includes  references  to  all  pages  on  which 
specific  words  and  phrases  appear.     This  would  eliminate  the 
danger  of  error  resulting  from  feilure  to  include  all  appropri- 
ate references  under  the  proper  item. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  a  glossary  in  the  appendix.     Those  who  opposed 
it  felt  that  little  actual  use  would  be  made  of  it  and  it 
would  become  only  excess  material.     Those  who  favored  it  be- 
lieved that  there  are  certain  phrases  and  words  in  any  tech- 
nical book,  no  matter  how  simply  it  is  written,  that  have 
special  meaning  that  must  be  made  clear  to  the  reader.  The 
second  group  felt  that  a  glossary  containing  such  information 
would  be  valued  and  used.     The  final  decision  was  a  compromise 
to  the  effect  that  technical  language  would  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible.     If  it  proved  necessary  to  include  words  or 
phrases  having  a  special  meaning,  the  definition  or  explanation 
of  these  would  be  incorporated  in  the  text.    Where  this  was 
impossible  because  of  the  length  of  the  explanation  or  defini- 
tion or  because"  its  inclusion  would  disturb  the  continuity  of 
the  thought,  such  words  or  phrases  would  be  placed  in  the 
glossary. 

There  was  agreement  that  forms  should  be  included  in  a 
manual  of  policies  and  procedures  because  procedural  material 
should    properly  include  not  only  all  forms  concerned  with  it 
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"but  also  detailed  instructions  regarding  their  use.     The  ten- 
tative plan  was  to  include  all  forms  in  the  appendix,  each  to 
be  followed  by  instructions.     As  the  development  of  the  manual 
progressed,  however,  many  questions  arose  regarding  the  forms 
already  in  use.     Analysis  constantly  pointed  to  the  need  for 
their  reconsideration.     Development  of  some  new  forms  seemed 
necessary,  along  with  elimination  of  some  existing  ones.  It 
also  seemed  possible  and  advisable  to  combine  certain  forms 
already  in  use.     Other  questions  arose  regarding  the  method 
of  preparation,  printing,  and  distribution  of  forms. 

Although  immediate  attack  was  planned  on  these  problems, 
it  was  recognized  that  results  would  not  be  available  in  time 
for  the  issuance  of  the  manual.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  include  present  material  on  forms 
when  the  need  for  immediate  correction  was  recognized  and  it 
was  expected  that  changes  would  be  made  fairly  soon  which 
would  then  necessitate  manual  revision.     Therefore,  it  was  de- 
cided' not  to  include  forms  in  the  manual  as  originally  issued. 
Reference  to  forms  could  not  be  completely  omitted,  however, 
since  some  of  the  procedural  material  in  the  body  of  the  manual 
referred  to  forms.     Such  material  was  written  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  for  the  future.     Some  confusion  was  caused  in 
this  way  because,  for  example,  forms  were  discussed  which  were 
not  yet  available.     It  would  seem  wiser  in  such  cases  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  as  it  actually  exists  rather  than  to  attempt 


to  describe  what  is  hoped  for  the  future.     Such  future  hopes 
are  usually  slower  in  materializing  than  original  plans 
indicate. 

Legal  Material 

Difference  of  opinion  preceded  the  decision  to  include 
in  the  manual  no  legal  material  as  such.     The  original  manual 
had  included  direct  auotations  from  laws  and  rules.     In  prac- 
tice individual  workers  had  tended  to- put  their  own  interpre- 
tation on  these  quotations,  reading  their  own  thoughts  into 
the  intent  of  a  given  law  and  the  presumed  trend  of  legisla- 
tive belief.     This  tendency  might  be  strengthened  by  the  con- 
tinued inclusion  of  exact  legal  material.     The  "Manual  of 
Standards  of  Assistance  for  the  Administration  of  Public  Assis- 
tance" had,  apparently  with  success,  almost  completely  omitted 
both  references  to  laws  and  exact  quotation  of  laws. 

Those  who  favored  complete  elimination  of  legal  quota- 
tions and  references  pointed  out  that  such  material  properly 
belonged  in  another  volume  of  the  manual  system.     They  felt 
that  what  was  needed  in  this  manual  was  clear  interpretation  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  law  and  their  relation  to  good 
practice.    Helpful  discussion  of  policies  and  procedures  should 
gradually  eliminate  much  of  the  demand  for  legal  material  be- 
cause it  would  incorporate  the  real  significance  of  such  ma- 
terial.    It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  addition  of  legal 
quotations  would  increase  the  size  of  the  volume. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favored  the  inclusion  of 
legal  material  felt  that  the  Department  would  have  additional 
security  in  making  mandatory  requirements  if  the  legal  basis 
for  making  such  demands  was  stated.     Moreover,  it  would  be 
possible  for  local  workers  to  study  and  compare  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  law  with  the  official  interpretation  of  it. 
Some  recommended  marginal  citations  of  chapter  and  section  of 
the  law  instead  of  actual  quotation.     This  was  accepted  as  be- 
ing less  dangerous  than  inclusion  of  parts  of  the  law  itself 
but  as  containing  similar  problems. 

The  final  decision  to  exclude  legal  material  from  the 
manual  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  validity  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements must  depend  on  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  them 
and  on  their  justification  by  good  practice  rather  than  on  the 
law.     Moreover,  basing  the  right  to  establish  standards  only  on 
legal  provisions  might  weaken  the  Department's  position  wher- 


ever  there  was  no  legal  point  which  specifically  covered  the 
particular  requirement.     Since  the  issuance  of  the  manual, 
there  have  been  some  continued  requests  for  legal  material  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  material  on  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  reference  on  specific  points.     These  requests  seem 
to  arise  most  frequently  when  the  manual  material  is  not  clear 
or  detailed  enough.     On  the  whole,  the  latter  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  basic  interpretation  of  the  former. 
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Material  on  Community  Resources 

The  original  manual  included  information  on  some  state 
and  national  resources.     This  proved  of  value  but  had  been 
largely  used  apart  from  the  material  on  policies  and  procedures, 
being  referred  to  separately.    For  this  reason,  it  was  felt 
that  such  information  should  be  developed  apart  from  the  ma- 
terial on  policies  and  procedures.     No  definite  decision  was 
reached  as  to  whether  this  would  mean  a  separate  manual  on  re- 
sources.    The  development  of  resource  files  in  state  and  local 
offices  was  under  consideration  at  this  time  and  it  was  felt 
that  such  files  might  eliminate  the  need  for  a  resource  manual 
and  give  more  complete  and  current  information. 

Among  other  factors  that  affected  the  decision  was  the 
fact  that  complete  material  was  not  available  on  even  state  and 
national  resources.     Collection  of  such  information  was  a  major 
project  in  itself  which  would  take  a  long  time  if  properly 
d4veloped  and  would,  therefore,  either  greatly  delay  the  issu- 
ance of  the  manual  or  result  in  the  inclusion  of  only  scattered 
material.     Moreover,  the  extension  of  this  manual  to  include 
resources  would  again  make  it  a  larger  volume  than  seemed  wise. 

There  was  difficulty  in  eliminating  resource  material 
entirely,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  radical  care.     In  many 
instances  the  existence  of  a  resource  affected  the  policy  or 
procedure  on  a  particular  problem.     In  such  cases  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  include  information  on  the  resource  in  order  to 


clarify  the  policy  or  procedure.     The  test  of  inclusion  was 
whether  the  information  was  necessary  in  this  way. 
Case  Work  Material  and  Philosophy 

Unconsciously  any  manual  expresses  the  principles  under 
lying  the  decisions  it  includes.     There  was  difference  of  opin 
ion,  however,  regarding  the  inclusion  in  this  manual  of  addi- 
tional material  designed  specifically  to  interpret  the  philo- 
sophy on  which  it  was  based.     The  desire  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  manual  and  make  it  as  concise  as  possible  was  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  elimination  of  such  material  and  the  use  of  a 
precise,  limited  statement  of  the  particular  problem  under 
consideration.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  bare 
statement  of  a  policy  or  procedure  without  any  interpretation 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  rested  made  it  relatively  mean- 
ingless.    Agreement  and  use  could  be  secured  on  a  sounder  ba- 
sis if  there  was  explanation  of  the  thinking  out  of  which  the 
conclusion  grew. 

Although  they  had  other  rich  and  varied  knowledge,  many 
of  the  workers  who  would  be  using  this  manual  lacked  a  back- 
ground of  education  and  experience  in  social  work  which  could 
otherwise  be  amended  upon  to  give  additional  meaning  to,  and 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of,  policies  and  procedures. 
Interpretation  of  the  basic  principles  and  philosophy  involved 
would  provide  background  against  which  the  stated  policy  or 
procedure  would  acquire  fuller  meaning. 


Style 

There  was  early  agreement  that  the  manual  must  be  writ- 
ten in  simple,  non-technical  terms.  This  seemed  important  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  used  by  people  with  varying  degrees  of  edu- 
cation and  experience,  many  of  whom  had  real  capacity  but  most 
of  whom  lacked  professional  training.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  eliminate  jargon  because  it  so  frequently 
serves  to  obscure  thought  or  conceal  confusion. 

Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  state  material  clearly 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  misinterpretation  due  to 
vague  or  obscure  wording.     The  manual  would  most  frequently  be 
used  by  local  workers  who  could  not  secure  added  interpretation 
at  the  time  they  were  seeking  help  on  a  particular  problem. 
Much  of  the  accuracy  of  their  use  of  the  material  would  depend 
on  the  clarity  with  which  it  was  written.     One  way  in  which 
greater  accuracy  of  statement  could  have  been  secured  would 
have  been  to  submit  the  material  to  some  capable  local  and 
state  field  workers  for  final  reading.     Their  knowledge  of  the 
problems  in  the  field  would  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
point  out  lacks  which  were  not  apparent  to  those  who  had  been 
working  on  the  material  constantly,  partly  because  of  their 
very  closeness  to  it. 

Another  constant  effort  was  to  state  policies  in  posi- 
tive rather  than  negative  terms  in  order  to  provide  a  sounder 
and  more  acceptable  basis  for  action.     Care  was  necessary  in 


this  respect.     Frequently  material  was  included  because  a 
problem  had  been  discovered  in  practice  and  the  need  was  recog- 
nized of  dealing  with  it.     In  such  situations,  the  tendency 
was  to  state  the  principle  in  negative  terms  as  a  guard  against 
incorrect  practice  rather  than  as  a  positive  basis  for  sound 
action. 

Although  the  value  was  recognized  of  concise  statement, 
the  desire  to  attain  this  was  balanced  by  the  more  important 
need  for  clarity  and  completeness  of  interpretation. 

Point  of  View 

There  was  immediate  agreement  that  the  manual  should  be 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  administrative 
worker,  since  his  job  is  basic  in  carrying  out  the  function  of 
both  the  state  and  the  local  agency.     Since  all  other  services 
in  the  Department  and  local  boards  rest  on  the  one  offered  by 
the  local  worker  and  contribute  to  it,  the  material  would  at 
the  same  time  serve  the  needs  of  administrative,  supervisory, 
and  consultant  personnel.    Moreover,  since  the  administrative 
worker  is  farthest  from  the  point  where  policies  and  proced- 
ures are  finally  decided,  yet  nearest  to  the  client  out  of 
whose  need  the  agency's  function  develops,  it  seemed  most  im- 
portant to  offer  assistance  to  that  worker  first. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  manual  would  be  written  as 
a  volume  for  desk  reference  to  be  used  on  the  daily  job.  It 
was  not  to  be  something  to  be  learned  by  heart,  although  in- 
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evitably  study  and  use  would  lead  to  the  integration  into 
thinking  of  the  basic  ideas  it  contained.    From  it  would  be 
obtained  information  and  guidance  by  which  the  decision  in  the 
individual  situation  would  be  related  to  accepted  objectives. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  man- 
ual should  be  written  from  a  categorical  or  a  non-categorical 
point  of  view.     Those  who  favored  the  former  pointed  out  that 
the  very  fact  that  separate  laws  had  been  passed  covering  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  different  groups  of  individuals, 
showed  the  intent  to  keep  those  groups  apart.    Moreover,  since 
the  requirements  and  provisions  of  these  laws  differed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  manual  treating  them  all  to- 
gether under  specific  topics. 

Those  who  favored  the  non-categorical  point  of  view 
felt  that  emphasis  on  the  categories  related  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  artificial  factors,  such  as  age  or  citizenship, 
rather  than  to  the  basic  factor  of  need.     Categorical  divisions 
within  the  manual  would  emphasize  the  separation  of  persons 
based  on  these  artificial  eligibility  factors  and  would  en- 
courage dissimilar  treatment  and  unequal  consideration.  In 
carrying  out  its  function,  the  Department  should  honestly 
recognize  artificial  differences  created  by  categorical  laws 
but  should  constantly  stress  that  basic  human  needs  exist  for 
all  people  and  all  should  receive  similar  consideration  re- 
gardless of  artificial  differences  which  do  not  affect  need. 


For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  write  the  manual 
from  a  non-categorical  point  of  view,  being  careful,  however, 
to  point  out  where  specific  laws  imposed  differences  in  treat- 
ment.    Although  this  arrangement  caused  some  confusion  when 
the  manual  was  first  issued,  the  problem  soon  seemed  to  dis- 
appear.    This  may,  however,  have  been  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  during  this  period  one  category,  Old  Age  Assistance,  was 
receiving  most  attention  in  the  field,  while  case  loads  in 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  General  Relief  were  very  low. 

There  was  real  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
statement  of  mandatory  requirements  in  the  manual.     Some  felt 
that  the  manual  should  differentiate  clearly  between  what  was 
mandatory  or  non-discretionary,  what  was  recommended,  and  what 
was  permitted.     Such  a  point  of  view  would  establish  standards 
which  would  be  binding  on  all  local  boards  in  reference  to 
those  problems  on  which  a  decision  had  been  reached  as  to  what 
constituted  minimum  good  practice.     The  laws  made  certain  re- 
quirements absolute;  good  administration  should  also  make  cer- 
tain claims  to  insure  equitable  and  reasonably  uniform  treat- 
ment by  all  local  boards  throughout  the  state.     Those  who  op- 
posed mandatory  requirements  felt  that  such  statements  arouse 
resistance  on  the  part  of  administrative  officials  and  tend  to 
destroy  desirable  flexibility. 

The  decision  was  made  to  distinguish  between  require- 
ments and  suggestions,  stating  specifically  in  the  manual 


those  standards  which  were  mandatory,  with  clear  differentia- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  words  must,  may  and  should.  Doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  had,  however,  apparently  not 
been  sufficiently  resolved  since  there  was  hesitation  about 
actually  putting  the  mandatory  requirements  into  effect  at  the 
time  of  issuance  of  the  manual.     Moreover,  it  did  not  seem 
fair  to  make  these  mandatory  requirements  effective  immediate- 
ly because  local  beards  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  material  and  would  not  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
.to  meet  some  of  the  standards  set.     There  was  also  the  objec- 
tion that  more  had  been  required  than  could  actually  be  ex- 
pected in  practice  at  the  present  stage  of  development. 

Therefore,  the  whole  manual  was  first  issued  for  a 
trial  period  on  a  permissive  basis  only,  except  that  local 
boards  were  held  responsible  for  complying  with  legal  require- 
ments.    It  was  also  definitely  stated  that  the  mandatory  pro- 
visions would  be  the  basis  for  the  Departmert's  action  on  ap- 
peal.    Although  there  was  some  feeling  that  requirements  which 
were  mandatory  on  appeal  should,  in  the  interest  of  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment,  also  be  mandatory  in  general  practice, 
it  was  agreed  that  such  immediate  action  would  place  an  unfair 
burden  on  local  boards  and  one  which  they  could  not  possibly 
meet.    Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  not  setting  a  def- 
inite date  in  advance  for  the  end  of  this  trial  period,  since 
rapidly  changing  circumstances  would  not  have  permitted  the 
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retention  of  that  date.     One  danger  in  such  a  procedure,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  trial  period  may  then  continue  indefinitely, 
postponing  action  and  sabotaging  the  agency's  stated  policy. 

The  use  of  the  trial  period  resulted  in  some  confusion 
as  to  what  was  actually  non-discretionary,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  definite  statement  of  this  by  the  Department. 
The  usual  result  was  a  tendency  to  follow  eligibility  policies 
and  procedures  if  they  were  stated  in  non-discretionary  terms 
and  to  consider  administrative  requirements  permissive.  It 
also  encouraged  constant  reference  to  the  law  to  determine 
what  mandatory  items  were  required  by  specific  legal  state- 
ments; the  tendency  was  to  follow  those  requirements  and  ignore 
others . 

At  least  some  of  this  confusion  could  have  been  elimin- 
ated if  there  had  been  more  complete  and  careful  discussion  of 
this  problem  during  development,  resulting  in  a  decision  that 
was  really  based  on  acceptance.     In  addition,  the  number  of 
non-discretionary  items  should  have  been  cut  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  listing  at  this  stafee  as  recommendations  only  many 
standards  that  would  have  to  become  mandatory  at  a  later  date. 
The  minimum  number  of  non-discretionary  items  should  then  have 
been  definitely  adhered  to  as  basic  requirements  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  manual.     This  should  have  been  set  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  issuance  in  order  to  make  com- 
pliance possible. 


It  is  true  that  stressing  mandatory  requirements,  es- 
pecially when  material  is  first  made  available,  may  arouse 
resentment  and  resistance.     On  the  other  hand,  confusion  and 
insecurity  resulting  from  variation  between  statement  and 
practice  may  arouse  equal  or  greater  resistance  and  may  lead 
.to  inactivity.     The  method  of  explanation  would  seem  important, 
stressing  not  the  fact  that  a  requirement  is  being  made  but 
the  reason  why  it  should  be  accepted  by  all,  presenting  it  as 
a  need  inherent  in  the  situation  and  not  an  authoritative 
demand. 

The  problem  would  still  have  existed  of  calling  atten- 
tion in  some  way  apart  from  the  manual  to  those  requirements 
which  must  be  met.     This  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
separate  listing  of  specific  items,  with  reference  to  manual 
pages  on  which  they  were  discussed.     An  adaptation  of  this 
method  had  been  used  successfully  when  revisions  of  the  origi- 
nal manual  were  issued  in  May,  194-1.     At  that  time  a  memorandum 
was  sent  to  the  state  staff  called  "Brief  Notes  on  Manual  Re- 
visions".    Similar  material  might  have  been  developed  at  this 
time  and  made  available  to  local  as  well  as  state  workers. 
This  procedure  had  not  been  followed  because  it  was  feared 
that  such  notes  would  direct  attention  to  certain  items  only 
and  away  from  consideration  of  the  manual  as  a  whole.  While 
this  might  have  proved  true,  no  substitute  was  provided  for 
what  would  have  been  a  positive  method  of  helping  in  the  study 


of  the  material  and  in  bringing  about  uniform  practice  in  re- 
lation to  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  items. 

A  continuous  effort  throughout  the  development  and  writ- 
ing of  the  manual  was  to  present  material  always  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  effect  on  the  individual  client  whose 
needs  both  the  Department  and  local  boards  were  established 
to  meet.     Policies  and  provedures  have  meaning  only  in  their 
effect  on  people.     The  focus  was  continually,  therefore,  on 
what  would  happen  to  individual  people  through  the  application 
of  this  r.aterial. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
USE  OF  MANUAL  IN  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


' The  process  of  development  of  the  manual  produced  ma- 
terial which  was  useful  in  supervision.    Among  letters  re- 
ceived from  state  staff  members  and  local  offices  suggesting 
policies,  procedures,  and  subject  matter  for  inclusion,  there 
were  naturally  both  direct  and  indirect  indications  of  the 
knowledge  and  attitude  of  individual  workers.     Some  showed 
misunderstanding  or  unflortunate  attitudes.     Others  showed 
positive  interest  or  aptitude  in  special  areas.    A  few  of 
these  letters  were  referred  back  through  the  regular  super- 
visory channels  for  further  attention.     This  should  have  been 
a  more  consistent  process.     Now  that  the  manual  has  been  is- 
sued, a  logical  next  step  would  be  to  refer  all  this  written 
material  from  state  and  local  workers  back  to  the  appropriate 
district  office  through  the  Chief  Supervisor.     It  offers 
another  means  by  which  District  Supervisor  and  Area  Visitor 
can  discover  where  workers  under  their  supervision  need  help 
or  have  strength  what  can  be  developed. 

Although  there  was  some  consideration  at  Supervisors' 
Conferences  of  possible  methods  of  presenting  the  manual  when 
it  was  issued,  no  plan  was  developed  for  its  initial  integra- 
tion into  the  staff  development  plans  of  the  Department.  Such 
a  plan  might  well  have  been  prepared  for  the  period  immediately 


following  the  issuance  of  the  manual  when  the  need  for  care- 
ful study  was  clearly  recognized  and  expressed  by  state  and 
local  workers.     This  would  have  been  particularly  appropriate 
as  a  major  project  during  the  trial  period,  especially  since 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  such  a  period  of  study  had 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  agreeing  upon  it. 

Among  the  reasons  why  such  a  plan  was  not  developed 
was  the  transfer  of  manual  responsibility  as  a  permanent  as- 
signment to  a  new  staff  member  who  also  had  the  responsibility 
for  staff  development.     This  worker,  who  would  normally  be  the 
backbone  in  planning  such  a  program  and  arranging  interpreta- 
tion of  the  manual,  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  previous  know- 
ledge of,  or  connection  with,  it.     Moreover,  there  was  the 
further  handicap  of  lack  of  time  to  plan  a  sound  program  based 
on  the  use  of  this  particular  tool.    With  more  time  prior  to 
issuance,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  arrange  a  staff  de- 
velopment plan  using  the  special  knowledge  of  different  par- 
ticipants in  interpreting  the  manual.    Against  the  development 
of  fcuch  a  plan,  there  was  some  feeling  that  it  might  be  wiser 
to  issue  the  material  and  allow  its  content  to  be  acquired 
through  experience. 

Regardless  of  other  plans  for  its  use  in  staff  develop- 
ment, nothing  can  replace  the  value  of  day-by-day  use  of  a  man- 
ual in  normal  administrative  and  supervisory  activity.  Such 
use  must,  however,  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
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of  the  line  organization  and  their  ability  to  use  and  inter- 
pret it  correctly  and  adequately.     Even  with  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation by  the  line  organization  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment, additional  interpretation  to  them  is  necessary  when 
the  manual  is  actually  issued  for  use.    A  period  of  concen- 
trated study  and  review  is  important. 

A  system  of  institutes  might  have  been  the  best  educa- 
tional device  at  this  point.     An  institute  could  have  been 
arranged  for  Supervisors  and  Head  Social  Workers  from  all  dis- 
tricts.   Each  district  could  then  have  arranged  an  institute 
for  its  Area  Visitors.     Similar  arrangements  might  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  workers  within  each  area. 
Such  institutes  would  have  met  some  of  the  recognized  need  for 
help,  would  have  given  introductory  impetus  to  the  use  of  the 
manual  by  state  and  local  workers,  would  have  provided  uniform 
initial  interpretation  of  material  which  was  otherwise  subject 
to  varying  individual  explanation.     Discussion  of  a  few  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  at  Supervisors'  Conferences  showed 
that,  regardless  of  the  efforts  to  state  material  as  clearly 
and  simply  as  possible,  understanding  of  meaning  varied  with 
the  attitude  and  background  of  the  individual  worker.  Cen- 
tralized interpretation  on  a  planned  basis  of  the  thinking 
contained  in  the  manual  would  have  eliminated  some  of  the  va- 
riations which  were  not  due  merely  to  normal  differences  betweerl 
individuals. 
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Essential  knowledge  for  any  worker  includes  accurate 
understanding  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  agency, 
not  merely  in  the  form  of  ability  to  give  quick  answers  but 
with  real  understanding  of  the  thinking  and  the  principles 
on  which  those  policies  and  procedures  are  based.  This 
leads  to  the  ability  to  interpret  information  in  the  light 
of  agency  objectives  and  as  a  basis  for  sound  and  consis- 
tent decisions  by  administrative  workers.     Such  interpreta- 
tion helps  the  worker  to  develop  his  own  understanding  and 
philosophy.     Differences  in  practice  which  are  based  on 
differences  in  attitude  are  relatively  little  affected  by 
written  material.     Sometimes  the  additional  interpretation 
gained  from  discussion  in  a  group  or  with  another  individual 
will  lead  to  better  understanding  of  philosophy,  standards, 


and  methods. 

Faith  in  the  value  of  written  material  alone  can  re- 
sult in  a  false  security.    Written  material  is  important  in 
supervision  as  a  basis  for  interpretation,  discussion, 
clarification.     It  is  available  for  reference  when  problems 
arise  and  is  not  quite  so  colored  by  personal  attitudes  as 
is  the  memory  of  the  individual.     It  provides  a  more  accu- 
rate foundation  for  further  study  than  does  the  spolen  word. 
It  has  the  adhesive  quality  of  binding  the  group  together 
by  providing  a  similar  background  of  information  and  basis 
for  action. 
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If  a  manual  is  not  to  be  useless  or  improperly  used, 
however,  it  must  be  strengthened  and  given  added  meaning  by- 
proper  supervision  which  has  received  adequate  help  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibility.     Each  person  reads  into  writ- 
ten material  only  his  own  experience  and  understanding.  In- 
terpretation provides  the  background  of  development  of  the 
material  and  gives  added  meaning  to  it.     It  also  provides 
opportunity  for  the  expression  cf  feeling  and  prepares  the 
person  for  proper  use  of  the  written  material.  Without 
real  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  there  is 
inability  to  deal  with  unusual  situations  that  are  bound  to 
arise.     This  leads  to  the  danger  that  the  worker  will  either 
cling  to  the  exact  written  word  with  helpless  regidity, 
without  consideration  of  basic  principles,  or  will  throw 
the  written  word  aside  in  favor  of  the  sort  of  flexibility 
that  is  nothing  but  an  expression  of  personal  opinion.  If 
a  manual  is  to  have  real  value,  it  must  be  put  into  effect 
and  used  as  a  tool  by  workers  who  are  aware  of  its  impli- 
cations and  are  constantly  developing  it  as  a  result  of 
improved  practice. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
VALUE  OF  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

In  speaking  of  policies  we  refer  to  the  rules  which 
control  the  way  in  which  the  agency  carries  on  its  work. 
Procedures  are  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policies  or  to  bring  about  action.    Both  policies  and 
procedures  are  used  in  carrying  out  the  function  or  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  agency.     Therefore,  if  they  are  to  be  of 
real  value,  they  must  become  part  of  the  worker's  equipment 
on  the  everyday  job.     They  are  not  an  end  in  themselves  but 
are  an  important  means  toward  more  efficient  service  to 
clients. 

Both  policies  and  procedures  make  useful  the  skill, 
understanding  and  best  experience  of  the  staff  as  a  whole  and 
the  workers  in  other  agencies  to  each  staff  member  in  deal- 
ing with  individual  problems  in  accordance  with  the  real  aim 
of  the  agency.     They  represent  best  experience  clarified  by 
further  analysis  and  consideration.     Properly  used,  they  in 
no  way  endanger  individual  consideration  and  the  use  of  in- 
dividual skill;  rather  do  they  make  full  use  of  such  consid- 
eration and  skill  in  relation  to  the  combined  experience  and 
thought  of  many.     They  lead  to  fairly  uniftorm  action  in  sim- 
ilar situations  and  prevent  confusion.     Policies  and 
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procedures  are  sometimes  thought  of  in  negative  terms  as 
valueless  and  unnecessary  restrictions.    However,  they  have 


the  positive  value  of  protecting  the  client  against  unjust 
treatment.     They  are  consistent  with  true  flexibility  and 
individualization  which  are  not  an  unconscious  cloak  for 
lack  or  evasion  of  clear  thought  and  planning.     The  exist- 
ence and  application  of  sound  policies  and  procedures  pro- 
vide security  for  both  clients  and  workers  who  then  feel 
that  all  are  being  treated  fairly.     Clients  demand  rules 
which  can  be  clearly  explained  so  that  they  will  feel  that 
decision  regarding  their  need  dees  not  depend  only  on  the 
judgement  or  reaction  of  the  individual  worker. 

The  validity  of  policies  and  procedures  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  basis  of  experience  on  which  they  are 
developed.     If  they  are  to  be  sound,  they  must  grow  out  of 
analysis  of  the  experience  of  workers  in  the  field  joined  to 
special  knowledge  obtained  from  consultants  and  through  re- 
search.    They  must  be  continually  and  carefully  tested  by 
practice  so  that  they  never  become  the  static  expression  of 
completed  thought.     Careful  testing  and  study  will  also  pre- 
vent too  rapid  changes  on  the  basis  of  expediency  or  impres- 
sion.    Every  real  advance  should  be  the  result  of,  and  can 
truly  come  only  from,  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Department 
which  sees  the  problem  through  the  state  as  a  whole  and  lo- 
cal workers  who  meet  the  final  impact  of  every  part  of  the 
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job  and  are  constantly  aware  of  its  effect  on  the  individual. 

If  a  policy  is  really  to  furnish  a  basis  for  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  client,  it 
must  be  a  clear  statement  of  principle  on  which  a  sound  de- 
cision can  be  made  rather  than  an  exact  reply  to  a  specific 
question.     This  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  a  vague 
generalization.     It  should  be  carefully  developed  and  broad 
enough  to  permit  individual  consideration.     It  should  pro- 
vide an  interpretation  of  the  purpose  and  thinking  that 
went  into  its  development,  explaining  itself  in  terms  of 
philosophy  and  objective. 

With  such  a  policy  must  go  the  recognized  right  of 
the  administrative  worker  to  make  decisions  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  stated  and  to  have  those  decisions  re- 
spected.    There  is  no  value  or  justice  and  only  confusion  in 
providing  principles  on  which  the  administrative  worker  is 
to  act  and  then  refusing  to  honor  his  judgment  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  someone  farther  along  the  administra- 
tive line.     If  the  policy-making  group  feels  that  certain 
decisions  are  so  basically  right  and  definite  that  they  must 
be  removed  from  the  area  of  discretion,  it  should  say  so 
definitely  by  making  these  decisions  non-discretionary  and 
should  then  hold  to  this  requirement.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  felt  that  exceptions  to  a  generally  accepted  policy 
should  be  permitted  only  under  limited  conditions,  the 


responsibility  for  making  such  exceptions  should  be  spe- 
cifically assigned  somewhere  along  the  administrative  line. 
Moreover,  whenever  possible,  a  clear  basis  should  be  provid- 
ed on  which  such  exceptions  are"  to  be  made. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  carefully  developed  pol- 
icies and  procedures  has  related  values  for  the  agency's 
work.     There  is  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  continu- 
ing examination  and  reconsideration  of  the  objectives  and 
function  of  the  agency  and  the  way  in  which  they  can  best  be 
carried  out.     Such  study  inevitably  leads  to  more  careful 
and  conscious  planning.     In  the  process  of  development, 
participation  and  joint  consideration  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing of  basic  principles.     If  public  welfare  laws  are 
to  be  administered  with  justice  to  all  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  there  must  be  clearly  thought  through,  clear- 
ly stated,  and  clearly  understood  policies  which  are  simi- 
larly interpreted  throughout  the  state.     In  the  same  way, 
procedures  must  be  clearly  understood  and  uniformly  inter- 
preted and  carried  out.     Properly  done  this  should  operate 
not  to  establish  rigidity  but  to  set  up  a  sound  structure 
within  //hich  individual  differences  may  be  given  fair  con- 
sideration with  justice  rather  than  by  evasion  or  through 
personal  or  capricious  action. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

Constantly  increasing  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
public  responsibility  for  assistance  tothose  members  of  the 
community  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  own  needs  fully  has 
led  to  the  steady  growth  of  ptiblic  welfare  agencies-local, 
state,  and  federal.    With  this  has  also  come  growing  agree- 
ment on  the  leadership  function  of  state  departments  in  the 
development  of  standards  of  assistance  and  service.  This 
has  led  to  greater  recognition  of  the  value  of  sound  writ- 
ten material  as  a  tool  in  supervision  and  in  providing  good 
service  to  recipients  of  public  assistance  and  the  community 
as  a  whole.     A  large  department  which  has  several  offices 
covering  a  wide  area  has  special  need  for  a  clear  written 
statement  of  basic  principles  expressed  in  terms  of  the 


daily  job.     The  best  method  of  coordinating  written  material 
in  reasonably  permanent  form  and  making  it  uniformly  avail- 
able to  all  workers  in  the  field  is  through  a  manual  which 
is  kept  current  by  regular  and  careful  revision  based  on  con- 
stant testing  of  its  contents  in  practice.     Policies  and 
procedures  are  the  part  of  manual  material  which  should  re- 
ceive first  consideration  because  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
everyday  job  of  the  worker  in  dealing  with  the  person  whom 
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the  agency  serves. 

A  manual  is  best  developed  under  the  guidance  of  one 
person  who  is  a  permanent  staff  member  with  a  clearly  de- 
fined place  in  the  agency's  organization  and  whose  major  re- 
sponsibility is  recognized  as  the  development  of  written  ma- 
terial.    This  includes  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  such  ma- 
terial and  accountability  for  its  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion.    Such  an  arrangement  saves  time  and  makes  for  clarity 
and  unity  of  content,  style  and  arrangement.     This  worker 
should  not  have  the  power  of  executive  decision  but  should 
have  direct  access  to  the  executive  and  to  others  who  are 
assigned  any  specific  task  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  written  material. 

Both  the  agency  and  the  worker  in  charge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  written   laterial  must  appreciate  the  value  of 
carrying  out  this  responsibility  with  and  through  groups 
and  other  individuals,  recognizing  the  importance  of  full 
staff  participation  throughout  the  process.     The  use  of 
committees  is  significant  in  this  activity,  but  any  commit- 
tee must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  its  function,  based 
on  a  definite  assignment.     Selection  of  committee  members 
must  felso  be  purposeful  in  order  to  give  the  work  the  ben- 
efit of  the  best  and  widest  experience  and  to  give  the  ma- 
terial under  consideration  a  chance  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  agency  as  soon  as  possible.     Among  individuals  whose 
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services  can  be  especially  helpful  in  manual  development 
are  consultants  and  specialists.     Most  important  is  full  use 
of  the  field  staff.     The  effort  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
fullest  participation  and  the  widest  experience  possible 
should  exist  throughout  the  process  of  developing  written 
material,  including  collection  of  problems,  development  of 
an  outline,  coordination  of  information,  analysis  of  issues, 
formulation,  decision  and  writing. 

The  establishment  of  a  time  schedule  is  an  important 
factor  in  good  planning.     It  should  not  be  too  regidly  fol- 
lowed, however,  or  too  definitely  announced  until  fairly 
late  in  the  process.     This  prevents  its  becoming  a  restric- 
tive factor. 

Correct  methods  of  clearance  are  important  in  elimin- 
ating unnecessary  delay  and  securing  sound  results.  In 
clearing  problems,  special  skilly,  interests  and  responsibil- 
ities should  be  recognized  and  used.    Routing  of  material 
for  clearance  should  be  through  the  office  of  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  development  of  manual  material,  and  that  per- 
son should  provide  necessary  interpretation  for  anyone  to 
whom  specific  problems  are  assigned  for  clearance.  Personal 
contact  should  be  used  whenever  possible  at  this  point  be- 
cause of  the  auxiliary  values  secured  through  it.    When  ne- 


cessary,  however,  there  should  be  written  confirmation  of 
decisions  or  agreements  reached. 
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The  method  of  issuance  of  the  manual  should  be  care- 
fully planned  and  should  include  interpretation  of  purpose 
and  content,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  process  of  de- 
velopment and  the  method  of  amendment  and  revision.  The 
manual  should  be  made  widely  available  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  both  individual  workers  and  offices  who  have  need  for  it. 
It  should  be  kept  current  under  the  guidance  of  a  permanent 
staff  member  whose  assignment  includes  responsibility  for 
centralized  issuance  of  all  official  written  material  of  the 
agency. 

Manual  material  should  be  written  in  clear  and  simple 
style  and  in  positive  terms.     It  should  be  concise  but 
should  give  adequate  interpretation  of  principles  rather 
than  merely  specific  answers.     It  should  differentiate 
clearly  between  what  is  non-discretionary  and  what  is  recom- 
mended or  permitted,  and  practice  should  follow  the  written 
statement  completely  if  confusion  and  insecurity  are  to  be 
avoided.     Since  form  effects  content  and  use,  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  manual  be  of  reasonable  size,  clearly  printed, 
durably  bound,  attractively  and  simply  arranged,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  easy  location  of  specific  items.     This  last 
need  makes  a  complete  and  detailed  index  essential.     All  ma- 
terial included  should  be  definitely  related  to  the  agreed 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  volume. 

A  manual  is  fully  useful  in  practice  only  when  it  is 


integrated  into  agency  plans  for  staff  development  and 
related  to  supervision  on  the  daily  job.     The  best  written 
material  is  of  limited  value  if  it  is  not  supported, 
clarified  and  amplified  by  adequate  and  continuing  inter- 
pretation.   Neither  policies  and  procedures  nor  written 
material  of  any  type  are  an  end  in  themselves.     They  have 
value  as  a  means  to  better  and  more  efficient  service  to 
people.     If  they  are  developed  on  a  sound  basis  of  exper- 
ience tested  by  study  and  are  properly  used,  they  assist 
in  the  provision  of  such  service.     Otherwise  they  limit 
and  restrict  the  very  thing  they  are  established  to 
strengthen. 


Richard  K.  Co nan t,  Dean 
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